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Lirsxary SuPPLE MENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———~—_.— 


HE visit of M. Poincaré, the President of the French 
Republic, has been an unqualified success. He landed 
on Tuesday at Portsmouth, where he was met by the Prince 
of Wales. On reaching London he was welcomed at Victoria 
Station by the King and heartily cheered by crowds as he 
drove through the decorated streets to St. James’s Palace. 
After paying the customary round of ceremonial visits, the 
President attended a reception to the French colony given by 
M. Cambon at the French Embassy, and in the evening was 
entertained at a State banquet at Buckingham Palace. King 
George, who proposed his health, spoke of the steady growth 
of deep mutual respect and goodwill between the two nations, 
and their harmonious co-operation in matters of international 
concern since the signing of the agreement of 1904, Both 
Governments bad kept constantly in view the cause of peace; 
they had approached the grave international questions which 
had arisen during the past months in a spirit of mutual 
confidence and frankness, and it was a source of the highest 
satisfaction to them to reflect that all the Great Powers 
concerned had consulted together and worked for peace. The 
King alluded to the President's twofold claims to distinction 
as a statesman and an Academician, and expressed his warm 
appreciation of the generous tribute which on two occasions 
last year he had paid to the memory of Queen Victoria and 
King Edward. 


M. Poincaré, in his reply, spoke with enthusiasm of the 
welcome he had received from King, Government, and people 
as representative of France. The friendship which united the 
two countries was deeply implanted in the popular spirit of 
both. The settlement of all outstanding causes of friction 
had enabled the two peoples to yield to their natural 
dispositions: “their mutual respect has, little by little, 
increased to affection, and to the courtesy of their old 
relations a confident intimacy has beenadded.” M. Poincaré 
also spoke of the harmonious co-operation of France and 
Great Britain in the councils of the Great Powers, and 
their satisfaction in working for peace with the constant 
co-operation of all the Chancelleries. Perhaps the best com- 
ment on these speeches—excellent in their tact as well as their 
feeling—comes from M. Hanotaux, formerly French Foreign 
Minister. Writing in the Matin, he observes that they give an 
extremely precise and happy definition of the Entente and its 








real scope. “The Entente unites the two peoples in a joint 
policy for peace, while it leaves to both their full independence. 
They support each other and threaten no one.” 





On Wednesday morning the French President issued a 
message to the British nation, in which he said that his visit 
afforded him a “unique opportunity of testifying to the 
unanimous sentiments of the French nation towards the son 
of the glorious Sovereign under whose auspices the fruitful 
friendship between Great Britain and France was established. 
Is it not decreed by the very nature of things,” he continued, 
“that the two peoples of Great Britain and France should 
ever be associated for the progress of civilization and the 
maintenance of peace in the world?” In the course of the 
morning he paid a round of visits to French institutions in 
London, and started from St. James’s Palace for the Guildhall 
at 12.30, his progress vid Pall Mall, Regent Street, Oxford 
Street, and Holborn being witnessed by immense crowds and 
accompanied by continuous cheering. The President acknow- 
ledged the presentation of an address by the Recorder in a 
brief but eloquent speech, in which he paid a glowing tribute 
to the historic associations of the building. 


At the luncheon the Lord Mayor proposed the health of 
the President, who observed in his reply that this was the 
third time in ten years that London had welcomed a French 
President. “Not a single incident arises of a nature to 
implicate international politics without the two Governments 
loyally exchanging their views, and that co-operation continues, 
which does not exclude the participation of any other Power 
and which tends, on the contrary, to the maintenance of the 
European understanding, and establishes between the United 
Kingdom and France a habit of fraternal confidence and 
common will.” In the afternoon the President received a 
number of deputations representing municipal bodies and 
Franco-British societies, and in the evening he entertained 
the King and a distinguished company at the French 
Embassy. 


On Thursday the President visited Windsor in the morning, 
went to the Horse Show in the afternoon, attended a banquet 
at the Foreign Office in the evening, and ended up with a 
State Ball at Buckingham Palace. On Friday M. Poincaré 
returned to France. The President is a strong man, but we 
sincerely trust that the pace was not made too hot for him 
during his visit. In every other way the visit has been most 
successful. The reality and the permanence of the Entente 
have been strongly emphasized and endorsed by popular 
approval. Yet at the same time there has not been the 
slightest suggestion of menace to any other Power. Leagues 
nominally of peace have often proved leagues of war, but 
that the Triple Entente is a league of peace in deed as well 
as in word cannot be gainsaid. The Government as a whole, 
and in a special degree Sir Edward Grey, deserve the thanks 
of the nation for the steady way in which they have maintained 
and improved our relations with France and Russia. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling bas a fine poem, “France,” in 
Tuesday's Morning Post. In memorable lines he traces the 
long rivalry that has ended in fraternal understanding :— 

“ Spurred or baulked at every stride by the other's strength, 

So we rode the ages oan and every ocean’s » agi! 


Proved beyond ‘the need at proof, ceetent in every clime, 
O companion, we have lived greatly through all time!” 
The poem begins and ends with a remarkable summary of 
the great qualities of France :— 
“ Broke to every known mischanco, lifted over all 
By the light sane joy of life, the buckler of the Gaul, 
Furious in luxury, merciless in toil, 
Terrible with strength renewed from a tireless soil, 
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Strictest judge of her own worth, gentlest of man’s mind, 
First to face the Truth and last to leave old truths behind— 
France beloved of every seul that loves or serves its kind!” 


We are glad to be able to record that the latest news from 
the Balkans and the European capitals indicate that peace will 
be preserved. The Servian Skupshtina is meeting as we write, 
but there seems little doubt that it will support the proposal 
of the Prime Minister, M. Pashitch, to refer the dispute with 
Balgaria to arbitration. The Sofia Government is still said 
to declare that it can make no concessions to Servia, but. in 
spite of this we do not believe that her prudent King will 
insist on a course of action through which Bulgaria would 
proclaim herself the enemy of all Europe. In opposition to 
the optimistic view which we have just expressed, we must 
note the serious battle, for such it was, which took place at 
Zletovo on Wednesday between Bulgarian and Servian troops. 
There were many hours’ fighting and very considerable loss of 
life. At the same time it must be pointed out that no dis- 
position has been shown on either side to make a casus belli 
out of this or any similar incident. When such very obvious 
excuses for making an unofficial into an official war are not 
seized, we may feel pretty sure that there is no intention to 
push matters to extremes. 


In a striking letter in Monday’s Times, Admiral Mahan, 
who spent a year in Japan in early life, deals with the 
friction between America and Japan. He readily admits 
that Japan has made good her claim to be regarded as 
one of the Great Powers of the world. None the less, he 
firmly maintains that there is no necessary connexion between 
a vation’s status as a Great Power and her right to receive for 
her people the privileges of immigration and naturalization in 
the territory of another State. Opponents of this view, he 
submits, ignore certain conspicuous facts, notably that the 
policy of a nation must rest on the popular will, and that the 
will of the people, so far as it has been expressed in America 
and Canada, is distinctly contrary to the concession of immi- 
gration which, in America at any rate, inevitably implies 
naturalization. Secondly, they assume that the Westernization 
of Japan has in two generations so changed Japanese racial 
characteristics as to make them readily assimilable with 
Europeans. This, he asserts, the Japanese in their pride of 
race would be the first to deny. Moreover, it ignores the whole 
background of European history and civilization which the 
most squalid European immigrants possess in common with 
the Americans. 


Admiral Mahan thus arrives at his main conclusions, It is not 
with him a question of racial superiority. Personally he entirely 
rejects any assumption or belief that his race is superior to 
the Chinese or to the Japanese. ‘My own suits me better, 
probably because I am used to it, but I wholly disdain as 
unworthy of myself and of them any thought of superiority.” 
It is not a question of colour—though that may emphasize the 
difficulty—but of assimilation as involved in race character, 
and he holds it reasonable that a great number of his fellow 
citizens, knowing the problem they have in the coloured race 
among them, should dread the introduction of another, a 
more difficult, and a formidable race problem. He concludes :— 

“Despite gigantic success up to the present in assimilative 
processes—due to English institutions inherited and Americanized, 
and tothe prevalence among the children of our community of 
the common English tongue over all other idioms—America 
doubts her power to digest and assimilate the strong mational 
and racial characteristics which distinguish the Japanese, which 
are the secret of much of their success, and which, if I am not 
mistaken, would constitute them continually a solid homogeneous 
body, essentially and unchangingly foreign.” 

We note with regret the announcement that Mr. Lloyd 
George has been obliged owing to indisposition to take a 
short holiday. In these circumstances we feel that it would 
not be right for the present to insist on his answering 
our challenge to him to substantiate his charges against us. 
To press that challenge now would add to his worries, and 
this we do not desiretodo, At the same time, we feel that we 
ought to say something upon the general question of that claim 
to free libelling which is made by members of the House 
of Commons. It is urged that unless members of the 
House of Commons enjoy the privilege of making derogatory 
statements in regard to their fellow-citizens without being 
liable to be called on to substantiate them the freedom 
of Parliament will be impaired. This right of libel for 








aliatpeeenbeneedanas dan 
members of Parliament no doubt seems at first sight attractive 
’ 


but we believe that if the question is studied carefully it will] 
be seen that no national advantage, but rather a grave disadvan- 
tage, is involved. The same kind of claim—the claim to the right 
of free libel—has often been urged on behalf of the press ani 
complaint is made that owing to the fear of libel actions 
the press is not really free, and cannot say what it likes and 
what it is for the public benefit that it shouldsay. Yet not only 
all reasonable people, but all reasonable newspaper people 
know that it is not an injury but an immense advantage to 
the press to be kept within the bounds of decency and 
endowed with a sense of responsibility by the law of libel. 


We go further and say not only that the law of libel is the 
great antiseptic of the press, but that without it the press 
must lose the greater part of its influence and power. If 
there were no law of libel the press would soon become 
intoxicated with its licence, would lose its sense of respon- 
sibility, and that loss would be fatal to its influence. It is 
because everyone knows that the press walks upon the edge 
of a precipice, and that if it does not walk with care it will 
come to grief, that people attach importance to the words 
of a newspaper. We believe that this applies equally to 
Parliament. We are now approaching a state of things 
in which the words of a member of Parliament, if spoken 
in the House, are very little attended to if they are of a 
libellous character. The public recognize that the member of 
Parliament, feeling himself protected by his privilege, is reck- 
less about his accusations. Mr. Lloyd George, for example, 
would never have dared to say in public and outside 
Parliament what he said about the editor of this paper in his 
place in Parliament. Privilege, instead of making members 
careful, and instead of endowing them with the sense, as it 
ought, of noblesse oblige, makes them reckless and irrespon- 
sible. Mr. Lloyd George was angry and wanted to say some- 
thing that he thought would wound, and he knew he could not 
be called to account for his words and therefore he indulged 
his anger. 


We contend that it is neither good for Ministers, nor 
for Parliament, nor for the nation, for people to say, as they 
are now in danger of saying, ‘“ Nobody need trouble about 
an accusation if it was made in the House of Commons.” 
In truth, privilege always has demoralized and always will de- 
moralize those who possess it. It has demoralized aristocracies ; 
it has demoralized bureaucracies and armies—witness the 
example of modern Germany ; and it will end by demoralizing 
the House of Commons if it is not abandoned. It should be 
the pride of a member of the House of Commons that though 
he has more duties he has no more privileges to protect him 
from wrongdoing than the ordinary citizen. 


Punch has never shown a more noteworthy example of its 
happy knack of focussing “the better opinion” of the nation 
on some important issue than in its current number. In the 
Epilogue to the hundred and forty-fourth volume, entitled 
“Marconi Echoes,” we get a criticism of the whole case which 
is not only brilliant and concise but just. We wish we had 
space to quote the whole of it, but must find room for the 
following passages. The conversation is between a Radical 
and a Tory on the deck of a houseboat at Henley :— 


“*T don’t see why Ministers shouldn’t gamble if they want 
to. What have their private affairs to do with their public 
duties ?’ 

‘Well, we pay some of them £5,000 a year not to.’ 

‘No, we don’t. We pay them salaries for the work they do. 
You’lltell me next that a Minister mustn’t marry because marriage 
is notoriously a lottery.’... 

‘ But seriously—we’ll grant that your speculating friends in the 
Cabinet meant no harm, but mightn’t they have been a little more 
frank about it all?’ 

‘But they were frank. They admitted their mistake when 
they saw what a mess it had got them into. But at the time— 
on October 11th—they naturally wanted to avoid the very 
appearance of evil. Appearances, as you know, are so deceptive.’ 

‘1 noticed, by the way,’ said the Tory, ‘that though theso 
Members confessed a sort of regret for their errors, it was 
given out that if a majority of the House expressed itself 
as sharing that regret, they were prepared to resign. How do 
you explain that?’ . 

‘Oh, a very natural and pardonable vanity. They wouldn't 
care to have their own original views appropriated by a lot of 
other people. Besides, when I ery Peceavi, I don’t want you to 
answer, “So you have; I thoroughly agree with you.” On tho 
contrary, I expect you to say, “Not at all, my dear fellow, not 
at all”? 
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_———— 
‘Which is practically what the majority of the House did 


say.” « posttest 
The dialogue ends with the following statement by the 


Radical :— 

«No, I have no fears for Lloyd George’s future. Besides, he 
wasn't speculating at all; he wasinvesting forkeeps. He said so.’ 

‘If he meant it for a permanent investment,’ said the Tory, ‘ he 
sold out rather soon—a coupie of days or so later, wasn’t it? But 
take him at his word and say that he intended this speculative 
stock to be a source of steady income for himself and family—then, 
in that case, I find him a shade too guileless. A man who claims 
to be such a child in business matters is far too beautifully 
innocent for a Chancellor of the Exchequer who has to conduct 
the financial affairs of the nation.’” 





A small boy said to his mother, “ My soldiers were awfully 
smashed in the last battle and looked dreadful. But it’s all 
right now. I put one away and changed the places of almost 
all the others when I put them up. Now they look quite 
different, and nobody, I don’t believe, would ever think they'd 
been hurt.” Mr. Asquith, we feel sure, will be greatly 
impressed by this story. 


The air is full of rumours as to Cabinet changes. A sort 
of “General Post ” is indeed contemplated if we are to believe 
the gossip of the London correspondents. Mr. Burns, though 
it is notorious that he has managed the affairs of his great 
department not only without scandal or friction buat with 
great administrative ability, is sent flying from pillar to post 
by the Cabinet remakers, and finally landed in the Post Office, 
in order that Mr. Samuel may get promotion and an office 
more worthy of his abilities. That recalls the American 
epitaph upon the lady “who fell asleep on Abraham's 
breast ” :— 

“ All very well for Mary Ann, 
But not quite so pleasant for Abraham,” 


Other rumours declare that Sir Rufus Isaacs is to be made 
Lord Chief Justice, Lord Alverstone’s resignation being daily 
expected. This is clearly ill-founded gossip. After all that 
has happened no Prime Minister could possibly fill this office 
in the way suggested. The Lord Chief Justice, as the head 
of the English Bench, must be a man whose delicacy of 
feeling and action, whose discretion and whose candour, can 
absolutely be relied upon never to break down or be subjected 
to temporary eclipse. Now, however favourable a judgment 
is passed on Sir Rufus Isaacs, no one who takes an impartial 
view of the facts can say that he is conspicuous for the 
qualities we have named. His appointment at this moment 
would cause dismay throughout the country. 


We regret to say that our effort to raise the £1,000 re- 
quired by the Commons Preservation Society has not met 
with the support which we hoped for. Not half the money 
desired has yet been obtained. We trust, then, that we 
shall not be thought wearisome by our readers if we once 
more insist with all the strength at our command on 
the need for helping the Scciety. The nation ought 
to show not only gratitude to the Society for what it has 
done in the past, but also gratitude in the sense of a lively 
expectation of benefits to come. England, and especially the 
south, would be an absolutely different place from what it is 
to-day but for the Commons Preservation Society. We will 
go further and say that if the efforts of the Society are now 
relaxed, owing to lack of funds, England in another thirty years 
will be a much less desirable place to live in, and, oddly enough, 
for the rich quite as much as for the poor. If the commons 
which are not yet put outof reach of the risk of enclosure are 
allowed to go by the board—and certainly in one way or 
another they will go by the board if there is no Commons 
Preservation Society to defend them—the majority of our 
population will be bereft of their heritage. 


People are very much mistaken if they imagine that because 
the lords of the manor are now practically powerless to 
enclose, or indeed may be said to have given up the desire 
to enclose, the commons are safe and can be left to look after 
themselves. The worst enemies of the commons at the 
present moment are railway companies, and public bodies 
of all kinds. Even Government departments like the Post 
Office want to make them bristle with telephone posts like 
poreupines, while local authorities wish to filch them for 
burial-grounds, or destroy their turf in order to grub flints 
and gravel. Of the rural highway authorities we can indeed 
say with Burke that they have “an appetite which is con- 





tinually growing for a prey which is continually wasting.” 
Only by maintaining the Commons Preservation Society “in 
health and wealth long to live,” can we save our inheritance. 
Once more we ask our readers for generous donations. 


On Monday the Prime Minister moved his drastic proposals 
for facilitating progress in Committee of the Home Rule, 
Welsh Church, and Scottish Temperance Bills. For Bills 
which come under that Act Committee stages in the ordinary 
sense formed no part of the normal procedure, as it would 
clearly be waste of time to discuss amendments which could 
not be adopted withont destroying the identity of a measure, 
and so withdrawing it from the operation of the Act. The 
Government would make no suggestions themselves, as they 
considered the Bills in their present form adequately repre- 
sented the wishes of the House, but would consider any that 
were made for the improvement of any of the three Bills, and 
this concession he regarded as a complete answer to the objec- 
tion that the Government were destroying the Committee stage. 





Mr. Chamberlain, in moving an amendment protesting 
against the proposal as a gross infringement of the ancient 
prerogative and liberties of the House, vigorously con- 
demned the suppression of free speech and the degradation 
of a great assembly. Mr. Churchill, in reply, observed that 
when Mr, Chamberlain spoke of liberty he only meant the 
liberty of the Tory Party to veto Liberal legislation through 
the agency of the House of Lords. Later on Mr. F. E. 
Smith said that the Opposition were convinced that no 
useful purpose could be served by their making suggestions 
for the amending of these Bills, and would therefore make 
none. In conclusion, he plainly told the Government that the 
Opposition held themselves at liberty, wherever and whenever 
they were able, to alter the legislation that had been carried 
against the will of the people. Mr. Birrell wound up for the 
Government, contending that the proposal was the only 
corollary of, and was contemplated by, and indeed provided for 
by, the Parliament Act. The Parliament Act was a somewhat 
clumsy instrument, but it was the best they could devise. Has 
Mr. Birrell forgotten the Preamble and the pledge to create 
a strong democratic Second Chamber? Mr. Chamberlain's 
amendment having been defeated by a majority of 92—294 to 
202—the motion was agreed to without a division. 


We desire to associate ourselves with the protest made in 
a leading article in Friday's Times against the most unfair 
and most prejudicial attempts which have been made to 
exhibit Mr. Winston Churchill in an unfavourable light 
because he has made so much use of the official Admiralty 
yacht, the ‘Enchantress.’ We should not quarrel with Mr. 
Churchill over this matter even if it could be shown that 
he used the yacht for “pleasure trips.” Ministers have 
every right to enjoy such scanty leisure as they have, and 
undoubtedly they will do their public work the better for 
such enjoyment. As a matter of fact, however, the yacht 
has been used by Mr. Churchill for official purposes. That 
Ministers who lay themselves open to criticism for actions 
really unbecoming should be criticized is not only right but 
absolutely necessary. Petty and meaningless and unjust 
criticism such as that to which Mr, Winston Churchill was 
exposed in the matter of the ‘Enchantress’ is most strongly 
to be deprecated. It is an offence alike against good manners 
and good morals. 

The public learned with interest by paragraphs in the 
papers on Friday that on the 20th of this month the Prince 
of Wales paid a visit to the Royal Flying Corps at Farn- 
borough and was taken up for half an hour's cruise in the 
‘Beta’ by Major Maitland. He could not have had an 
abler pilot or one more enthusiastic in his work than the 
gallant officer in question, nor could the Prince's first flight 
huve been made in a more attractive vessel of the air than the 
‘Beta.’ When Creevey was at Brussels a day or two before 
the battle of Waterloo, the Duke, pointing to an English 
soldier, remarked, “It all depends on that article. If only 
there were enough of it I should feel quite sure.” That is 
what we must say just now of our air-craft. He would be 
a bold man who said that he was quite sure that we have 
enough of them. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent.,changed from 5 percent. April 17th 





Consols (2}) were on Friday 73—Friday week 73. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_>——_ 


M. POINCARE AND THE TRIPLE ENTENTE. 


HE State visit of M. Poincaré to England happens at 

. a time when it is doubly significant. His election 
as President of the French Republic was the result of a 
remarkable revival in French feeling. That this revival 
has not taken as complete possession of the Legislature 
as it has of the country has been shown by the enforced 
resignation of a Minister of War who possessed exceptional 
qualifications for the office, and by the defeat of M. Briand’s 
Ministry. But that the nation as a whole is resolved to 
make whatever sacrifices are necessary to maintain the 
position it once more holds in Europe is plain from the 
general goodwill in which M. Poincaré is held, and from 
the visible desire to invest the office he holds with powers 
which his predecessors have allowed to lie unused. Nor is the 
special significance of this visit confined to the President’s 
personality. The circumstances in which he pays it give 
it an equal title to distinction. The Triple Entente, in 
which our good relations with our nearest neighbour are 
at this moment so conspicuous an element, has recently 
given striking evidence of its value as a factor in the 
European peace. It is one of the merits which go some 
way to redeem the many sins of the present Government 
that at a very critical moment they intervened to proclaim 
their determination to make the Triple Entente the corner- 
stone of their foreign policy. We do not believe that there 
had ever been any reason to doubt this. But the incident 
at Agadir had given birth to some suspicions that Great 
Britain was growing careless of the great interests which 
the Entente exists to maintain. That suspicion was com- 
pletely dispelled by a certain speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and since 1911 no one has questioned 
the determination of Great Britain to make common 
cause with France and Russia in guarding Europe 
against the calamity of a great war. This is one of the 
things which give M. Poincaré’s visit to England an 
importance beyond those of M. Loubet or M. Falliéres. 
Another is that the value of the Triple Entente has been 
confirmed in a very remarkable way by the recent conflict 
in the Balkans. We do not underrate the part that 
Germany has played in limiting the area of the war. But 
without the Entente the Powers might have found it even 
more difficult than it has actually been to protect the 
interests threatened by the fall of the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe and the rise of a new power in the Balkans without 
an appeal to arms. M. Poincaré comes among us, there- 
fore, at a most opportune moment. The strength of the 
Triple Entente has been tested afresh, and its value to 
Europe, and not merely to its own members, has been 
established with singular clearness. 


There is yet a third reason why the President of the 
French Republic should be specially welcomed in England 
at this time. One of the strangest characteristics of 
the Liberal Party at present is the indifference, if not 
positive hostility, which somé of them display to the 
great instrument of European peace. To all appearance a 
eertain section of them would view with real satisfaction 
a decided coolness in our attitude towards France and 
Russia if it were accompanied by a corresponding change 
in our attitude towards Germany. How they explain this 
feeling to themselves we are unable to conceive. They 
must have forgotten—it is true they are mostly young 
men—the constant irritation which marked our relations 
with France and Russia before the understandings arrived 
at with both countries. For nearly a decade there has 
been tranquillity—external tranquillity—in India and in 
Egypt. The opponents, or, if they like the title better, 
the critics, of the Triple Entente would seemingly prefer 
to have back the constant alarms on the Afghan frontier 
and constant suspicions of the relations between the 
Tsar and the Amir which once existed. They would 
be content to see France reasserting her claim to a share 
in the administration of Egypt and reviving the policy 
which so nearly brought us into conflict at Fashoda. In- 
deed, this is but a very imperfect description of our position 
if we were to retire from the Triple Entente. It is not 
the old unsatisfactory state of things that would be repro- 
duced, but the old state of things embittered and worsened 
by the resentment naturally aroused by our wilful desertion 





of two honest allies. We must suppose that the politicians 
of whom we are speaking hope that we should bo com- 
pensated for the estrangement of France and Russia by 
the closer friendship of Germany. It is by no means 
certain that Germany might not see in fresh offers to the 
Powers with whom we had ended an understanding a more 
promising policy than would be found in a separate under- 
standing with England. But putting this possibility aside 
what would be the value to England of an alliance with 
Germany? Its value to Germany would be plain enough, 
It would lie in our co-operation with her in the development 
of that future on the sea which the Emperor has so often pro- 
claimed as the main object of German ambition. If there 
be any Englishmen who hope that our part in such an 
arrangement would be to reduce our naval expenditure 
and contentedly watch the growth of the German fleet, 
they have curiously mistaken the reasons which ordinarily 
lead to the conclusion of treaties between great Powers, 
Germany would work on Bismarck’s old principle of 
do ut des, and we should probably be told that since very 
little is to be expected from us in the way of military aid 
we must be prepared to relieve Germany of some part 
of her naval estimates. The command of the British fleet 
would enable our ally to make for a time a very convenient 
diversion of expenditure from her sea to her land forces. 
It may be said, by way of reply, that the Triple Entente 
has also its burdens. But there is this great difference 
between what we are liable to now and what we should 
be liable to if we listened to some of our advisers and 
retired from the Triple Fntente. As things are, all that 
we have to bear is borne for the single end of keeping 
the peace. It is as certain as anything in human 
affairs can be that so long as England, France, and Russia 
adhere to their present policy of joint action for this 
common purpose that purpose will be assured. It will 
not be assured without cost—what great purpose is ? 
But the cost of the naval and military preparations needed 
for the maintenance of peace is infinitely less than the 
losses which would be entailed upon every member of the 
Triple Entente by even a seven days’ war. 


If any guarantee were needed for the pacific character 
of the policy of which Sir Edward Grey is the successful 
embodiment, it would be found in the common interest 
which all the three Powers have in the limitation of the 
Entente to this, its original and permanent object. There 
is no need to establish this in the case of Great Britain. 
The greatest commercial nation of the world has more to 
lose by war than any other of the Great Powers. The 
imports that are required to keep her population employed, 
and the food that is required to keep it alive, come for the 
most part from abroad, and the first sound of war in Europe 
would put these supplies in jeopardy. That this can only 
be avoided by never-ceasing precautions against war is 
quite true. But the difference in cost between precautions 
against war and reparations after war may be the difference 
between keeping a navy up to the mark and creating an 
entirely new navy. The days when “splendid isolation” 
could be preached with any chance of getting a hearing 
are over. The spectacle of a Europe in arms is not 
calculated to make Great Britain live contentedly without 
allies. The needs of Russia point to a similar conclusion. 
The war with Japan has imposed upon her the building 
of a navy and the reorganization of an army. Neither 
process can be the work of a moment, and while 
both are in progress the one aim of her statesmen 
must be to obtain a breathing time in which the 
recovery of her strength may go on unhindered. France, 
happily for herself, is better off in the way of preparation 
to meet possible attack than either Great Britain or Russia. 
But before she can meet the world as a perfectly united 
nation she has much to regain and something to undo, and 
for sucha healing process as this warfare does not supply 
a beneficent atmosphere. There is nothing, therefore, that 
can offer any inducement to any of the Powers to with- 
draw from the Triple Entente. The interests of every 
one of them are best served by its continuance, because 
they are best served by the attainment of the object for 
which it exists. What better justification than this can 
be desired for the warmth of M. Poincaré’s reception 
among us this week? ‘The popular instinct sees in him @ 


guarantee for that European tranquillity which we all 
desire, though we do not all seem to understand how it 
can best be secured. The visit of M. Poincaré and the 
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romptitude with which he has paid it are welcome | 


testimonies to the existence on both sides of the Channel 
of a desire for peace which is at once genuine and effective. 





UNIONISTS AND THE LAND. 


ORD LANSDOWNE’S speech to the Unionists of 
West Derbyshire last Saturday on Unionist policy 
and the land was in every sense memorable. It showed that 
a man who is not only a representative of the party which 
desires to do justice to the owners of land, but also a repre- 
sentative of the landlord class, could deal with the subject 
without bitterness or recrimination, and again in no selfish 
or particular spirit, but from a truly national point of view. 
In spite of our personal predilections for leaving matters 
of buying and selling to the operations of free exchange, 
and for preventing the State laying its cold dead hand 
upon the greatest and most necessary of our industries— 
the industry of agriculture—we sympathize with and are 
prepared to go a long way in support of Lord Lansdowne’s 
policy. The policy of leaving the land alone and relying on 
the working of those great economic forces which we can 
never really overcome, but at the most only slightly control 
and partially direct, has unfortunately become impossible. 
This is due to the action of the Liberal Party during the 
last few years. 

They have done the very worst thing which could have 
been done in the matter of dealing with the land and 
attempting to get better conditions for the poorer portion 
of the community—the end which we must all desire and 
work fer. It was bad to load the Statute Book with 
taxes so fantastic and so elaborate that even now, 
after four years’ working, no layman and few lawyers 
tan understand them. Mr. Lloyd George’s land taxes 
were designed by men utterly ignorant of the subject 
with which they were dealing, and anxious rather 
to use their taxes vindictively than fiscally, that is, to 
punish the landlord rather than to perform the only 
legitimate function of a tax—to fill the Treasury. Still they 
no doubt did believe that these taxes would also produce 
money. Further, some of the land-tax fanatics, and pro- 
bably Mr. Lloyd George himself, believed, incredible as it 
sounds, that the taxes would act as a kind of agricultural 
manure and make two blades of grass grow where one had 
grown before. In their inflamed and inflated minds the 
land taxes had become not necessary evils but things good 
in themselves, things to be boasted of as bringing health 
and happiness into what they regarded as regions shadowed 
by the blighting upas tree of feudalism. All this sophistical 
and injurious nonsense about the land taxes has, of course, 
proved utterly illusory. The taxes are not only worthless 
as an agricultural manure, they are worthless from the 
point of view of filling the Treasury. Indeed, most of 
them, in spite of the passionate efforts of party politicians 
concerned to hide the facts, are actually depleting the 
Treasury. They cost more to collect than they bring in. 

But though all this is bad, it is nothing compared to 
the sense of panic which the injustice, not only of the 
things talked, but of the things done by the Radicals, has 
created in our country districts. This sense of panic and 
the accompanying restlessness and malaise would be fatal 
to any industry, and especially to an industry already 
taxed and burdened so heavily as is English agriculture. 
The landlords of England—and no wonder—have taken 
the Liberal talk and the Liberal policy as a notice to them 
to quit—to get rid of as much of their land as they can 
while there is yet time, lest worse things befall them. 
The result of this has been that the great landlords 
all over the country are selling large portions of their 
estates. They cannot be blamed for doing this. Indeed, 
no reasonable man can doubt that they are wise in doing it. 

The result, however, on the existing tenants is often 
exceedingly unfavourable. The greater number of the 
men who sell are men who have been letting their land on 
exceedingly favourable, nay generous, terms to the farmers. 
We say without fear of contradiction that there is no class 
so strongly imbued with the sense of duty and of public 
obligation as the English landlords. The idea of doing 
their duty to the land, which translated into action means 
not getting the greatest amount they can for themselves 
out of the land, but often of actingas a kind of trustee for 
their tenants, is ingrained in them. We are not, of course, 
80 foolish as to say that the landlords of England are in 








themselves better men than the other classes of the com- 
munity. They are nothing of the kind. But we do say 
this, that if we take the man of ordinary character, 
i.e., the man who thinks of himself and his own material 
concerns first, and consider him as a man of business or as 
a man living on his investments without other responsi- 
bilities, and then consider him as a landowner, we shall 
find that in fact the landowner with a net income of say 
£5,000 a year devotes far more of that income and far 
more of his energy and leisure to public duties and to 
the interests of his fellow men than the business man 
or the rentier who is living on his investments. 

The economists will possibly, and we think probably, 
rightly tell us that the sacrifice involved in letting land 
below an economic rent, as landlords have habitually 
done, though it is a great sacrifice to them, has not 
been really an advantage to the nation. Be that as it 
may, when the tenant finds that his landlord is going to 
sell an underlet farm he is in a very difficult position. 
Underlet farms are, naturally enough, eagerly bought. The 
new owner feels that he is not going to buy with the land 
what Mr. Lloyd George would call the degrading feudal 
relation. He buys an under-rented farm with the idea of 
raising the rent or finding a new tenant who will pay a 
higher rent, and thus give him a safe 5 per cent. on his 
meer apg ape If a farm rented at £200 a year can be 

ought, as it often can, for £4,000, including the timber, 
and the new landlord can then raise the rent by £50 year 
and cut down enough timber to reduce the price to, say, 
£3,600, he has got a very good bargain. But that raising 
of the rent by £50, though it may be in a sense economically 
fair, may be a terrible evil to the sitting tenant who has 
arranged his way of life, or borrowed money, or made family 
arrangements with a retired father or brothers and sisters, 
on the basis that he will not have to pay more than 
£200 a year for the farm. Hence the tenant is often 
passionately anxious, if a sale is contemplated, to be 
the purchaser of his holding. As a rule, landlords 
have been extremely good in forgoing a considerable 
possibility of profit by first offering their land to the 
tenants and by making specially easy terms for them. 
In spite, however, of this sacrifice on the part of the land- 
lord, who is determined that he must sell, the tenants are 
often unable to buy. Money is difficult to come by just 
now, and their credit is not good. Again, such capital as 
they have is badly wanted to meet the demands of modern 
farming. The result is that the new breath of freedom, 
which the Radical Party have been supposed to set 
blowing across the fields of England, has simply meant for 
the tenant the raising of his rent. They talk of prosperity 
and plenty, and up go the rents. That is what the last 
land campaign, in spite of all the grand talk, has done 
in effect for the tenants, and this is what the new 
campaign, whatever the rhetoric employed, is going to 
do also. 

Lord Lansdowne proposes that if the Unionist Party 
come into power they should attempt to meet this difficulty 
not by any form of dole to the landlord, but by lending 
the tenant, not a part, but the whole of the purchase- 
money on as easy terms as the Treasury can lend it without 
actual loss to the State. To speak frankly, we are sorry that 
the State should have to embark on such a financial enter- 
prise. At the same time we recognize the great hardships 
often inflicted on the tenants, and we also recognize the 
enormous advantage of actual ownership in the matter of 
land cultivation. In view of these circumstances we 
are prepared to give a somewhat regretful acquiescence 
to the policy proposed. We think, however, and here we 
feel sure that Lord Lansdowne will agree with us, that 
the State should keep a careful veto over its loans, 
and see that they are not asked for under undesirable 
conditions. We would indeed go further, and put a limit 
on the amount of the individual loans. As at present 
advised, we think that the State should in no case lend the 
whole of the purchase-money for any farm over £4,000 in 
value. We hold also that the loan should be repaid to 
the State in fifty years, and we would go further and say 
that the sinking fund should be, as it were, founded by 
the tenant. We would allow the State to advance the 
whole of the purchase-money, but at the same time we 
would make the tenant, out of his own resources, lay the 
foundation of the sinking fund. What we mean can bo 
best illustrated by particular example. “A” agrees 
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with his landlord to buy his farm at an inclusive sum of 
£4,000. We would let the State advance the whole of 
this at four per cent. for a term of fifty years, but we 
would make the tenant at the same time purchase and 
lodge in the hands of the State such an amount of Consols 
as would, at compound interest, produce at the end of the 
forty years a sum of £4,000. 

To the rest of Lord Lansdowne’s programme, and to 
what in some ways appears to us the most important 
part, i.e., his proposals for dealing with the problem of rural 
housing, we must return on another occasion. All we will 
say now is that his scheme has our warmest sympathy. 
It is marked by that moderation, clear-sightedness, and 
what we may term political good temper which the 
country has learned to expect from Lord Lansdowne. 
When he is speaking of the land he knows what he is 
talking about, and he can afford to dismiss unanswered 
and unreferred-to the blackguardisms of Limehouse. 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND THE SLAVS. 


URING the Civil War in America it used to be 
said that in the last resort the conflict was due 
to the claim of the Southerner to “wallop his own 
nigger.” In a similar way it may be said that one of 
the most important and also most disturbing elements 
in Europe at the present day is the claim of Austria- 
Hungary to wallop her own Slav. At the bottom of 
every deadlock, or crisis, or anxious moment during the 
past year has always lurked this claim on the part of 
Austria-Hungary. If we look a little closer into the 
present situation, it will be seen that what is now pre- 
venting a rapid and satisfactory solution of the latest 
crisis in the Balkans is the anxiety of Austria-Hungary 
lest what she deems her rights in regard to the South 
Slavs shall be violated, even in the slightest degree. Never, 
indeed, have the claims of Austria-Hungary been pushed 
further or been urged on what the old-fashioned lawyers 
would have called a more “constructive” basis. Russia 
the other day, with the best possible intentions and as 
the greatest of the Slav States, admonished Bulgaria and 
Servia that they must come to terms, instead of imperilling 
not only the peace of the world but the future of the Slav 
races by tearing out each other’s vitals. Possibly the Russian 
intervention was not quite as careful and as tactful as it 
ought to have been, considering the extreme sensitiveness of 
Austria-Hungary. Still, there was nothing which could in 
any fair sense be called provocative in Russia’s action. 
Nevertheless Austria-Hungary, or rather the ruling half 
of Austria-Hungary—i.c., the Magyars and the Germans 
—was thrown into a state of acute annoyance. Russia, 
they declared, was posing as the leader and repre- 
sentative of the Slavonic races, and therefore was 
interfering with the rights of Austria-Hungary, and this 
Austria-Hungary could not and would not stand. Thus 
Austria-Hungary was not only claiming her right to 
“wallop her own Slav,” but claiming also that nobody 
else must dare to pat independent Slavs on the back and 
try to make them behave sensibly, lest it should render 
the Austro-Hungarian Slav “uppish,” and inclined to doubt 
the divine right of Austria-Hungary to “wallop” him. 
Curiously enough, the analogy which we drew at the 
outset from the case of the Southerners is thus made exact 
in another respect. They not only claimed the right to 
wallop their own niggers, but protested vehemently against 
the Northern States spoiling the nigger by talking about 
“aman and a brother,” and so forth. This the South 
declared they could not tolerate, and the North must stop 
posing as the friend of the black man or take the con- 
sequences. 

Perhaps it may be said that we are pushing all this a 
great deal too far, and that even if the ruling castes at 
Vienna and Buda-Pesth are ridiculously sensitive and also 
not a little foolish in the arts of government, their raw 
follies do not greatly matter, and bad better be passed 
over in silence by foreign observers. We wish we could 
agree, for it is no pleasure to us to criticize the actions of 
a government with whom we desire strongly that our 
own country should remain in amity. At the same time it 
is impossible to ignore the fact that this hypersensitiveness 
of Austria-Hungary in regard to the Slavs has had a most 
evil effect on the present situation. But for this sensitive- 





ness and the jealousy based upon it we feel su 
Bulgaria and Servia = B- have ante recognized that ther 
must yield to Russia’s good advice, and that a war between 
them would not be tolerated by the Great Powers. Instead 
however, of encountering a European solidarity which must 
unquestionably have made Bulgaria and Servia give way 
without fighting, the States in question—and this applies 
also to Greece and Montenegro—have been quick to 
see that there is no solidarity among the Great Powers, 
But in the last resort this lack of solidarity is due 
to Austria-Hungary’s anxiety lest anyone should dare to 
do what she for her own selfish and mistaken ends will 
not do, that is, treat the aspirations of the southern Slav 
races with sympathy and understanding. The desperate 
and angry States of the Balkans see in the jealous and 
almost provocative attitude of Austria-Hungary an oppor- 
tunity to defy Russia, and to play one Great Power off 
against another. Though at heart they must know it is 
for their good, they are angry at Russian intervention in 
the interests of internal peace in the Balkans, and wish to 
repel her overtures. Therefore at the moment Austria- 
Hungary’s attitude is regarded by them as providential. 
They can say in effect to Russia, “‘ We need not heed your 
threats of intervention, for you dare not intervene lest 
Austria-Hungary should be brought into the imbroglio 
and that European conflict be begun which you and the 
Powers working with you admittedly dread so greatly. 
Let us tell you quite frankly that by your meddling you 
have put up the backs of the people at Vienna, as much as 
you have, for good if conflicting reasons, those of the 
people at Bucharest, Sofia, Belgrade, Athens, and Cettinje. 
Austria-Hungary may be in a sense the enemy of us all, 
but at any rate her action is going to secure us that right 
to a free fight which we each and all claim as part of our 
sovereignty and independence.” 

It will be seen from what we have said that Austria- 
Hungary is making it exceedingly difficult for the other 
Great Powers to keep the peace, because she will not only 
not treat her own South Slavs sympathetically, but will 
not, if she can help it, allow anybody else to take a wide 
and kindly view of Slav aspirations, lest it should prove 
a bad example. Nevertheless, we believe that though 
the situation thus created in Europe is dangerous, 
the danger will pass away. In spite of the jealous 
attitude of Austria-Hungary peace will be preserved, 
and preserved through the exercise of Russian influence. 
But if the action of Austria-Hungary thus proves 
unsuccessful, it is none the less reprehensible from 
the European standpoint. From Austria-Hungary’s own 
domestic and internal point of view, it is hardly possible 
to condemn her attitude too strongly. Naturally and 
instinctively the twenty-six million Slav subjects of the 
Emperor of Austria are not in any sense disloyal. They 
do not want to break away from the Dual Monarchy, but 
very much the reverse, and a little sympathy for their 
racial aspirations might easily make them pillars of the 
Empire. As it is, however, they are slowly but surely 
becoming alienated, and at any reverse of fortune suffered 
by the Empire, or any false step taken by the dynasty, 
they might well become a force tending to the disruption 
of the Dual Monarchy. Already, in fact, though of course 
not in appearance, Austria-Hungary’s policy towards the 
South Slavs may be said to have destroyed the ‘Triple 
Alliance. In this fact the statesmen of Austria-Hungary 
should be able to read what, unless there is achange of 
policy, may happen to the monarchy itself. Inthe last resort 
Germany is making enormous additions to her army because 
she realizes that she can no longer look to the second Power 
in the Triple Alliance for effective military support. German 
diplomatists, no doubt, have still plenty of fair words for 
Austria-Hungary, but the General Staff at Berlin realize 
that there can be no dependence upon an army which 
under certain conditions dare not mobilize one-half of its 
regiments. When a Slavonic breeze is blowing, no absolute 
trust can be reposed on the Slav corps. Germany discovered 
this last January. She is therefore now “ making good” 
out of her own resources. 

If the Slavonic policy of the Dual Monarchy has shifted 
the military centre of gravity as regards Germany, it has 
also shifted it as regards Italy. Italy has in one sense always 
been in the Triple Alliance because she was afraid not to 
be there—because she was afraid of the pressure upon her 
northern frontier. Austria-Hunguary's difficulties with her 
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Slav population and her Slav neighbours have, however, 
obviously relaxed that pressure, and have made Italy feel 
far freer than formerly in regard to what her attitude 
should be in case of a general war. No doubt she is still 
in the Triple Alliance during peace. Whether she will be 
in it in the case of war depends in the last resort upon the 
amount of pressure which Austria-Hungary can apply in 
North Italy to counterbalance the pressure which the 
French and English fleets can and will exercise on the coasts 
of Italy and Tripoli, Sicily and Sardinia. Italy, of course, 
cannot claim to dictate any particular policy to her so- 
called ally, but it is clear that that so-called ally, while she 
is creating antagonism among her Slav subjects and neigh- 
bours, will not be in a position to take Italy in “a firm but 
friendly spirit” by the scruff of the neck and say to her, 
“You shall be our dear ally—or if not, by Heaven the 
Croat and the Hun shall once more enter Italy, as Brennus 
and Attila entered it, by the great gates that stand always 
open at Garda. Be quick, then, to put on your shining 
armour and stand loyally at our side.” Unless Austria- 
Hungary can and does adopt this firm and friendly attitude 
the odds are fifty to one that Italy, when war breaks out, 
will find good reasons for standing neutral and not inviting 
attacks from England and France. 





THE INSURANCE ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


IE Bill introduced by Mr. Lloyd George on Tuesday 
last to amend the Insurance Act is admittedly only 
an instalment of the amendments that this piece of legis- 
lation will ultimately require. The amendments pro- 
posed deal with points of detail, and do not profess to 
touch the main scope of the Insurance Act. The points 
dealt with are those upon which experience has already 
shown quite conclusively the defects of the original Act. 
They seem to have been selected by Mr. Lloyd George 
from a mass of many other almost equally notorious 
defects with the object of conciliating in the speediest way 
possible critics of the Act. Each class of critic obtains a 
sop. The doctors, for example, have been complaining 
that persons with incomes over £160 ought not to be 
allowed to claim medical benefits, and accordingly the 
new Bill contains a clause to give effect to this pro- 
position. Incidentally we should like to touch upon the 
attack which a section of the Radical press still continues 
to make intermittently upon the medical profession. 
The Radical newspapers are now saying, “ See what a good 
thing the doctors are making out of the Act in spite of all 
their unseemly clamour a year ago.” The answer is that 
if it had not been for that so-called unseemly clamour the 
position of the doctors at the present moment would be an 
extremely bad one. The doctors by a fierce struggle 
with a piratical Government and by combined action 
just saved themselves and a noble profession from walk- 
ing the plank. And now their wholly self-won safety is 
paraded as a proof that they were never in danger. “A.” 
declared there were footpads on a certain road, and he 
was called a fool for saying so. He proved, however, to 
be in the right, and was savagely attacked. He managed, 
nevertheless, to get through without losing his purse, but 
only after a stiff fight. Is it fair to turn round on him 
and say, “ See what a coward and humbug that fellow is. 
He is safe and sound in spite of all his undignified 
Whining about thieves and robbers” ? 

Another point of wider range dealt with in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Insurance Bill is the extension of benefits at the 
full scale to persons between fifty and seventy years of 
age. This is a tremendous extension of the original Act, 
and will involve of necessity a considerable charge upon 
the taxpayer. 

Another boon, specially intended to gratify the friendly 
socicties, is a State grant of 2s. 6d. per head, so as to 
enable uninsured members of friendly societies and 
trade unions to receive medical benefits on the basis of 
6s. 6d. instead of on the basis of 4s.a member. The Bill 
also deals with a feature of the Act which more perhaps 
than any other has created a sense of injustice. The Act 
as it stands requires employers to pay contributions even 
for those employees who are uninsured and can receive no 
benefits. The object of this provision was to prevent 
employers having a motive for employing exempted persons. 
It is now, however, proposed to add something towards 
romoving the resulting sense of injustice by providing 








medical and sanatorium benefits for exempted persons out 
of the threepences of employers and out of the contributions 
of the State. 

Another very important point is the relief given to unem- 
ployed persons, who have hitherto been required to provide 
not only their own contributions but also those due from 
an employer. The amending Bill limits the liability of 
the insured worker to his own contribution. 

Needless to say, the net effect of these amendments 
must be to increase very considerably the cost of adminis- 
tering the Act. Characteristically, Mr. Lloyd George is 
disguising the amount of the increase. He admits that 
the State contribution in a full year will come to £207,000. 
As to the remainder of the cost, he proposes to meet it by 
extending the Sinking Fund from eighteen and a half to 
twenty years. This clearly means that the cost is to be 
thrown upona future generation, for it will be remembered 
that after the Sinking Fund had lapsed insured persons 
were to be entitled to increased benefits. These promised 
increased benefits are now to be postponed for another 
eighteen months. In other words, the younger generation 
of insured persons will in effect have to pay for the boons 
now extended to the older generation. lanneetiy a sum 
of about £350,000 a year, which would have been employed 
for the purposes of the Sinking Fund, is to be diverted to 
meet the increased benefits provided in the Bill, so that the 
real annual cost of the boons now offered by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is over £550,000. 

Instead of attempting to criticise in detail the Bill now 
presented to Parliament, it is more important to consider 
what is the general tendency of this measure and to what 
conclusions it probably, indeed we fear almost inevitably, 
leads. The general tendency is to seek popularity by giving 
increased benefits, partly at the present expense of the tax- 
payer and partly at the expense of a future generation. 
The electioneering advantages of such a method of dealing 
with insurance problems are obvious, and, looking at the 
House of Commons as it is, we may feel fairly confident 
that this method of reform will be consistently followed 
in the future. Even in its original conception the Insur- 
ance Act, though containing the principle of compulsory 
contribution, was not a true insurance. The essence of 
insurance is that each individual shall receive the benefits 
for which he individually has paid. Under the National 
Insurance Act the individual was promised, in a famous 
phrase, ninepence for fourpence. The promise may not be 
fully redeemed, for a large part of the ninepence is wasted 
in administrative charges and brings benefit to nobody. 
But there the promise was, and the fact that it was made 
negatived the true principle of insurance. Now that it is 
further made apparent that the original Act will be pro- 
gressively amended in the sense of benefiting the working 
classes at the expense of other people—possibly at the 
expense of their own children—the question arises whether 
it would not be wiser frankly to face the fact that the 
principle of insurance as insurance has broken down. 

This was the view originally taken by Mr. Sidney Webb and 
the partisans of his school of thought. They argued from 
the Socialist point of view that the relief of sickness is a 
national charge, and that it ought to be borne out of 
national revenues raised on approved principles of taxation. 
They further argued that to attempt to meet this charge 
by means of a uniform poll tax was cruel and unscientific. 
We object as strongly as ever to the view that the relief of 
sickness is a national charge. Sickness is one of the risks 
of human life, and it is a risk against which, as far as pos- 
sible, the individual himself ought to guard. But we have 
to accept facts as they are, not as we should like them to 
be, and now that the State has embarked on this vast 
experiment which, though not explicitly founded upon 
Mr. Webb's principles, in practice to a large extent gives 
effect to them, it is useless to think that we can go back. 
We must accept what has been done and make the best 
of it. 

The facts we have to face at present are roughly these : 
that in spite of national insurance, in spite of old-age 
pensions, in spite of free meals for school children, unem- 
ployment committees, and of a vast system of private 
charity, pauperism shows only an insignificant decline. In 
England and Wales at the end of May there were 621,000 
paupers in receipt of relief. This figure isa trifle better 
than in recent years, but that such a vast number of peoplo 
should be classified as paupers at a time when trade is 
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abnormally active, and when all these other systems of 
relief are in progress, is an appalling fact. 

This fact alone demands a drastic alteration of the 
policy now being pursued. The subject was admirably 
dealt with by Lord Sanderson in his address at the annual 
meeting of the Charity Organization Society. The State, 
he said, has “six or seven hands to dispense charity, and 
none of them knows what the other is doing.” The result 
is not merely that there is a vast amount of overlapping, 
many persons drawing relief simultaneously from various 
sources, but also that there is a colossal waste of public 
money on purely administrative expenditure. There is, 
in addition, under the National Insurance Act, an 
enormous book-keeping expenditure for the purpose of 
crediting to each insured person the sums he has himself 
oa or the sums paid on his behalf by his employer. If 

were only entitled to these sums that book-keeping 
expenditure would be necessary and justifiable, but since, 
as we have above shown, he is in practice entitled to relief 
for which he has not himself paid, and since this factor 
will certainly become progressively more important, it 
seems a sheer waste to continue the costly book-keeping 
system which the pretence of insurance involves. 

There is a further very important consideration, that 
since the National Insurance Act is only a pretended and 
not a real insurance it provokes a further pretence. 
Malingering, which was only a limited evil as long as 
working men were really insured at their own expense in 
their own societies, has become a grave scandal now that 
the insured person knows that ultimately the Government 
pays. The result is that fresh machinery has to be set 
up to check malingering, and Insurance Committees 
throughout the country are now appointing special medical 
officers who will obtain substantial fees for examining 
persons who claim relief. Thus in effect the relief given 
under the National Insurance Act will not differ greatly 
from relief given by poor-law guardians. In both cases 
the recipient will get something for which he has not 
individually paid. In both cases he will be liable to 
examination to prove whether he really needs the relief for 
which he is asking. 

On the whole, then, we are driven to the conclusion that it 
would be wiser to drop the pretence of individual insurance, 
but at the same time to utilize the principle of compulsory 
contribution for raising revenue to enable the nation to 
provide medical and sickness relief for all who need it. 
The compulsory contributions would, however, no longer 
be levied as a uniform poll-tax, but would be graded 
according to the amount of wages earned. Simultaneously 
we should abolish the present poor-law system entirely 
and substitute public assistance committees in each locality, 
who would administer the insurance funds, the old-age 
pensions, free meals to school children, and any other 
form of public assistance that the State may decree. That 
would not be an ideal system, but it might well prove 
better than the hideous slough of pauperization in which 
we are now slowly but none the less surely sinking. 








THE ROAD CONGRESS. 


HE meeting of the third International Road Congress, 
which opened on Monday, coincides with the publication 

of some rather curious figures showing the progress of the 
work of the Road Board since its formation three years ago. 
According to these figures, which are given by Mr. Masterman 
in answer to a request for information from Mr. Bridgeman, 
the income of the Board has amounted to £3,457,021, out of 
which payments have been made amounting to £844,496, 
including £696,849 in grants and £128,239 in loans. There is 
a balance at the bank of £14,624, and investments amount to 
as much as £2,602,527—surely a somewhat remarkable pro- 
portion of the total income. It is stated that more than 
this sum has been “definitely promised” by the Board in 
grants and loans. At what period these “definite pro- 
mises” will take effect does not appear; but possibly a 
reason for the delay in the actual application of funds 
to the purposes for which they have been voted may be due 
to a state of affairs to which attention has been drawn in 
these columns more than once before. There is no Govern- 
ment department responsible for the management of our 
national thoroughfares. Road maintenance remains an affair 
of local government, and the results of local government as 





regards the roads are proving every day more and more 
inequitable and unsatisfactory. There are nearly one thousand 
nine hundred local authorities concerned in the management 
of the roads of England and Wales, and naturally, with so 
many cooks, the broth is no better liked by those who have te 
taste it. The ratepayers of counties through which important 
highways pass still have to provide good surfaces for the moter- 
cars of Londoners, and in hundreds of other ways there 
are anomalies and overlappings and wastages of ratepayers’ 
money. The Road Board has not cut at the root of this evil 
growth, and it is unlikely ever todo so. Money will continue 
to be wasted until some new and national system of road 
administration co-ordinates and organizes our haphazard 
methods. 

From the Road Congress, perhaps, we may hope for 
progress towards a system managed more efficiently from the 
centre. The fact that the Congress is international, and that 
it is meeting for the third time, attended by representatives 
of every Government of the civilized world, augurs well for 
the future. The road problem has come to be reckoned as 
one of the greatest of national problems, deserving the work 
and the enthusiasm of the ablest minds. And the develop- 
ment of this realization of the greatness of the problem 
involved has been rapid without precedent. A century anda 
half ago we hardly turned a thought tothe road; we were 
content to think of the Romans as great roadmakers, 
but the idea that we ourselves could make better roads 
than they apparently did not occur to the national mind. 
Then came Telford and Macadam, and England began to 
make new highways for herself better than the old. After 
Telford and Macadam came the wide development of the 
railways, and the roads dropped back from first place in the 
thoughts of engineers; the future of travel was taken to be 
by steam and rail. And then came the re-discovery of the 
road by the bicycle, first with its solid tyres and afterwards 
with the pneumatic tyre which set half the population 
exploring on wheels a country which they had hardly 
realized existed ; then, following the bicycle, came the motor- 
car. But the motor-car for a short time confused the issue— 
very appropriately with a cloud of dust. How could the 
motor be borne with if it brought dust in its track ? That was 
a question soon auswered, for the dust problem was soon seen 
to be a road problem ; and when it was realized that roads 
could as well be constructed to be dustless as dusty, and that the 
dustless road had a longer life before it than the road whose 
surface was first broken up by horseshoes and iron tyres, and 
then watered to keep the broken surface in its place, a new era 
in roadmaking came at once into full swing. And so to-day 
we have before us, in addition to the work of the Road Con- 
gress, the exhibition of road-making appliances and materials 
at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster. Appliances for 
rolling and sprinkling ; methods of binding metal already in 
situ, and of cementing together aggregates artificially mingled ; 
various preparations of tar and asphalte; stone-crushing 
machines and machines for heating and boiling; pumps for 
emptying tar-barrels, and driers for pouring hot gases round 
stone or ballast—all these and many other exhibits of profound 
interest to the engineer, the surveyor, and, incidentally, the 
ratepayer, are to be seen at the Horticultural Hall, and are 
accumulative evidence of the weight and the value of the road 
problem as we see it to-day. 

We cannot, doubtless, be said to have returned to the road, 
for we have never left it ; but it is as certain as anything can 
be that in the future we shall use the road not less, but more 
and more. No other form of locomotion, as we understand it, 
will ever displace fast and freely moving wheeled traffic. 
Locomotion by air can never put the road out of use, for two 
reasons; one, that the human body being made as it is, there 
will always be huge numbers of men whose lack of “ head” 
will prevent them from travelling at a height from the ground; 
and the other, that flying machines need places from which to 
start and on which to alight, and that there must be road 
communication between these places and the places to which 
the traveller would wish to go. Travelling by air can never 
be as free as travelling by road, for the reason that the flying 
machine cannot start and stop within the same small space 
as suffices for a motor-car. We use the proverbial phrase “as 
free as air,” but for purposes of locomotion the road must 
always be freer than the air. It can never be possible for 
any and every person to go out on an air journey as 
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readily and swiftly, and with as little thought and preparation, 
as he now goes out for a journey along the road. He must 
always have with him, or be bimself, a skilled pilot; his 
machine can never cost as little as a pair of boots, and he can 
never come out from his front door to fly as he can go out 
on the highway to walk where he pleases without thinking of 
anything more than his coat and his shoeleather. It is that 
freedom of the road which makes it the most individualistic 
of means for travel. We need never fear evil from a national 
system of administering roads as we might from the nationali- 
sation of the railways. So longas any man may go out on the 
road when and where he pleases, the working man or the tourist 
in his boots or on his bicycle, the coster with his donkey, the 
farmer with his load of hay, the tradesman or small business 
man in his cheap car, the rich man in bis pleasure car, all 
with the same rights and the same liberties, the road cannot 
be anything but free. Being free, too, as it is, it must always 
provide what is a prime need for the life and vigour of a great 
business community, the antiseptic of competition. The 
railways may put up their rates, or deny easy transport to 
the farmer and the fruit grower; the railway workers may 
go on strike, or try to terrorize the country by holding up 
their means of communication; all the while there is the 
road offering freedom for business and travel. The last 
railway strike and the coal strike were robbed from the 
beginning of much of their prophesied terror by the fact 
that men realized that they were dependent neither on the 
railway nor on coal for means of transport. When that fact 
is still more fully realized, the road will receive even more of 
our care and thought and money than we bestow on it to-day. 
We shall not put up for ever with nineteen hundred different 
road authorities doing nineteen hundred different things at 
once; we shall not always allow the ratepayers of one 
county to keep up roads mainly for the use of rate- 
payers from another eounty; we shall insist upon the main 
roads and roads through towns and villages being con- 
structed of dustless material throughout, and on all roads 
being made as safe and as free from awkward curves and 
gradients as engineers can make them. We sball have come 
through to a stage, in short, where we shall realize that 
just as we need a Board of Agriculture and a Board of 
Trade, we shall need a Board doing work which will be 
different from and better than the Road Board of to-day, 
controlled by a responsible Minister, and answerable not 
merely for grants to hundreds of different local authorities, 
but for work done for the nation at large. 





WORDS. 
HANKS to the growing popularity of the papers which 
minister to the intellectual needs of the Man in the Street, 
everybody is “ doin’ a bit o’ writin’,” and doing it so persist- 
ently that perbaps a little consideration of the art, as 
distinguished from the act of writing, may not be altogether 
untimely. 

“ Oyez, oyez! Come all ye good folks; I have something to 
say!” declares the author, in effect, on the publication of his 
book. “Here stand I, licensed purveyor of the Roses of 
Paestum, the Honey of Hybla, Wine of Chalybon, Water of 
Lethe . . . the Wisdom of the Ages, the Folly of an Hour! 
Who'll buy? Who'll buy?” 

“T have heard all that before,” says the World. “I have 
been listening to it since first men carved hieroglyphics on the 
obelisks by Luxor, and I am still very ignorant. Please do not 
use too many hard words.” 

“ Madame la maréchale,” begins Diderot’s philosopher, “ il 
faudra que je reprenne les choses d’un peu haut.” 

“De si haut que vous voudrez,” responds madame, “ pourvu 
que je puisse vous entendre.” 

“Si vous ne m’entendiez pas, ce serait bien ma faute,” replies 
the teacher demurely. 

“Cela est poli,” concedes madame, “ mais il faut que vous 
sachiez que je n'ai jamais lu que mes Heures.” 

“Il n’importe,” adds M. Taine, “et la jolie femme, bien con- 
duite, va philosopher sans le savoir.” 

This was the art of writing in the eighteenth century, when 
people wrote to be understood; and the world you must address, 
or go silent to oblivion, has not changed since. 

Here is a pile of brand-new books, mostly novels, much 
puffed by disinterested critics, even described as inaugurating 








new epochs of human progress. Let us open one anywhere 
and endeavour to learn how the author understands his art, 
In nine cases out of ten I find only colourless words, tho 
vocabulary of a cultivated person, on visiting terms with the 
young lady from Clapham. 

Just opposite are some volumes, essays by Walter Pater, 
sketches by George Moore, stories by “ Anatole France, 
fantasies of Catulle Mendés. To banish the memory of what 
it is my privilege to review, I take one down, and before a dozen 
sentences have painted their word-pictures—to use the graphic 
phrase—I am seized, held by something, not altogether admira- 
tion, something that grows while I read, phrase after phraso 
striding or lilting past to soundless music, until the jaded eye 
forgets its weariness, as the soldier his fatigue in the thrilling 
notes of some martial tune. Each word bas been carefully 
selected ; there are no broken-backed sentences, no paucity of 
idea, no haziness of expression, no superfluity of statement ; 
every stone fits into place, and the immaterial palace, built 
from a human thought, opens a stately portal, an abiding 
refuge to the soul, by grace of the mystery of style. Putting 
back the volume, I recognize between the two books a chasm 
as wide as that which separates the meretricious ease of a 
Salon goddess from the divine loveliness of the Venus 
Anadyomene. 

“ Le style n'est que l’ordre et le mouvement qu’on met dans 
ses pensées. Si on les enchaine étroitement, si on les serre, le 
style devient ferme, nerveux et concis; si on les laisse se 
succéder lentement, ef ne se joindre qu’a la faveur des mots, 
quelque élégants qu’ils soient, le style sera diffus, lache et 
trainant,” says Buffon, in his famous attempt to define the 
indefinable. Clarity, succinctness, such must be its charac- 
teristics, whatever the subject. 

To say exactly what I want to say, find the perfect equiva- 
lent to my thought, here is the rub. “Ce toucher sir par 
qui la lyre ne rend que le son qu'elle doit rendre est encore 
plus rare que la faculté qui crée,” and to strike that note 
should be the aim of every man, whether he write to be fed 
or to be famous. It is not an easy adventure, the delicacy 
of the public ear being no wise in direct proportion to its 
superficies. And there are many bad fiddlers. 

More than one luminous phrase tracks the passage of 
Coleridge across English literature, but none more significant 
than “How awful is the power of words!” “Words havea 
soul,” declares De Maupassant. It is true. ‘They are living 
things, with a past, carrying on, like the lives of men, the story 
of human malice or human stupidity, many of them deliber- 
ately wrenched awry by a reiterated association with an idea 
they were never meant to convey, witnesses to the triumphant 
baseness of heart which has pilloried them for the execration 
of the rabble. They have not only life, but colour, rhythm, 
magic. They need not boast a purpie ancestry deduced by 
scholars, for if the prose of a Pater reveal the exotic beauty 
won from a curious choice, the poetry of Racine proves how 
the simplest can be made to glow like Indian gems, when 
strung by the hand of a master. And Virgil ... does not 
one line leap to the lips of memory ? 

«., . Splendet tremulo sub lumine pontus.” 


Not very recondite words, but they have meshed for all timo 
the shimmer of the moonlight on the sea. 

It is the writer's privilege to appeal not only to the eye, but 
to the ear. I do not mean that conscious mimicry of breaking 
waves, or trotting hoofs, or trilling lark-song, but the sug- 
gestive rhythm of phrase which of itself creates an atmosphere, 
and lures the reader onward, as a white road, dimly seen, 
ribboning away across a bridge and up a mountain flank, 
may take the spectator further than the artist meant, and 
give to painted canvas an illusion not all itsown. Here, by 
the magic of rightly chosen words, Ruskin foreshadows the 
very history of Venice in a passage that reflects the gravo 
ocean music to which she rose. 

“ How little could we have known, any more than of what now 
seems to us most distressful, dark and objectless, the glorious aim 
which was then in the mind of Him in whose hands are the corners 
of the earth! how little imagined that in the laws which wero 
stretching forth the gloomy margins of those fruitless banks, and 
feeding the bitter grass among their shallows, there was indeed a 
preparation, and the only preparation possible, for the founding 
of a city which was to be set like a golden clasp on the girdle o 
the earth, to write her history on the scrolls of the sea-surges, 
and to word it in their thunder, and to gather and give forth, in 
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world-wide pulsation, the glory of the West and of the East from 
the burning heart of her fortitude and splendour.” 

Addington Symonds can achieve a like distinction by such 
a phrase as this, “Cold to the pathos of children, dead to the 
enchantment of women,” for it would be bard to find in all 
the range of the English tongue two more illuminating 
epithets. 

The following, from Chateaubriand’s Mémoires, has been 
quoted by a great French critic with high praise. Perhaps 
its antique grace may have a charm, too, for English ears. 
It is midnight in Rome :— 

“Une vapeur se déroule, monte et enveloppe Veil de la nuit 
dune rétine argentée; le pélican crie et retourne aux gréves; la 
bécasse s’abat dans les préles diamantées ; la cloche résonne sous 
la coupole de Saint-Pierre; le plain-chant nocturne, voix du 
moyen fige, attriste le monastére isolé de Sainte-Croix; le moine 

Imodie & genoux les laudes sur les colonnes calcinées de Saint- 
Paul ; des vestales se prosternent sur la dalle glacée qui ferme 
leurs cryptes ; le pifferaro souffle sa complainte de minuit devant 
la Madone solitaire, 4 la porte condamnée d’une catacombe.” 

Those cold, sonorous words, touched here and there by the 
accent that glimmers along their stately line like a pale light 
upon the veiled brows of majestic phantoms, bring with them 
asense of lonely remoteness—the tolling of a solitary bell over 
a deserted plain. 

But the word found, what then? How much shall I say? 
How much leave to the imagination? Shall I cover the face 
of my Agamemnon, or let Ajax give his passion rein? Every 
man who writes must answer in his own fashion. Sometimes 
the great masters paint at full length, sometimes with the 
pregnant reserve of a Tacitus. 

“She lived and died” is a thing easy to say, but no careful 
ehronicle of what intervened could paint a character more 
triumphantly than those lines :— 

“*Deh, quando tu sarai tornato al mondo, 
E riposato dalla lunga via,’ 
Seguitd ’1 terzo spirito al secondo, 
‘Ricorditi di me, che son la Pia; 
Siena mi fe’; disfecemi Maremma: 
Salsi colui che innanellata pria, 
Disposando m’avea con la sua gemma.’ ” 
“ An elegy, a history, a drama, and a portrait” in seven lines, 
and a dozen could not more clearly show her gentleness of 
birth than the first two, with their sweet, human considerate- 
ness. Gretchen does not demand a volume to give utterance 
to the sorrow of woman :— 
“Schon war ich auch, und das war mein Verderben.” 

Abridgment, however, is not succinctness. If it were, the 
“’k you” of the lower middles would be better than “I thank 
you.” Short, broken sentences may betray poverty of thought, 
as the boorishness of the Cynic his vanity. The newly arrived 
female, with no eye for colour, flies to black silk, but only the 
penny-a-liner informs the public that Mrs. Smith was dressed 
with quiet taste. It is one thing to state a fact in the fewest 
possible words, another to state it in such fashion that we do 
not wish a word away. Who finds “Die Wallfabrt nach 
Kevlaar” redundant, or the quatrains, 

“In dem Hofe des Alhambras,” 
incomplete ? 

Words are beautiful, to be loved for their own sake; their 
colour and fragrance should drape and perfume the chiselled 
thought as festal garlands a temple front. They are not 
hideous, dead things stamped by the million, strung together 
in thousands, and sent with miles of crimson cloth from town 
to town to festoon in horrible rotation leagues of grime, and 
track with scarlet leprosy a “royal” progress. 

But life is short and words are not a few. Will you con- 
demn me to the labour of Flaubert ? 

Flaubert stands out for all time the model of a conscientious 
writer, but “Madame Bovary” would have had a greater 
appeal if the author had been more human. On the other 
hand, Literature would be the poorer by certain chapters. 
Balzac has written more, but he has produced no “ Madame 
Bovary.” 

Flaubert’s own dictum, “ Le prose n'est jamais fini,” is itself 
argument against too curious an elaboration. We are doomed 
to strive after perfection; we are not meant to achieve it here. 
The Ultima Thule of to-day is the point of departure for 
to-morrow, to-morrow that ever brings a more daring voyager 
seeking the old goal by an untried way. We, workers of an 
hour, cling like mites to the colossal flanks of the great edifice 








that grows ever, seeking the stars. A new generation gathers 
and stirs about the ladders creeping upward to the clouds 
below our feet. 

“ Master, master, shall we soon haye done? Behold, our 
locks are whitening, and our hands are old ; to-morrow we shall 
die!” But the Master answers, “To-morrow your sons will 
come, your grandsons, and in a hundred years, with new 
trowels, their descendants, and none of us—nor you, nor I~ 
shall see the Tower roofed beneath the sky !” 

Witt1am Bucs.ey, 





HOLIDAYS IN PROVENCE. 


FTER a winter spent in the unequal struggle of the 
doctors against the “organized hypocrisy” of the 
Insurance Act, the South of France seemed this spring, almost 
more than ever, to be the authentic country of the Delectable 
Mountains. Though in our county the doctors were united 
in giving its right meaning to the word “pledge,” the strain 
of resisting unprovoked attack, though borne collectively, was 
(and still is) great. But I will say no more about the hard 
blows the medical men have endured, for with the bitter 
experiences of the last year has come the knowledge that it is 
only the elect, even among our friends, who think of the 
doctor as a man who is glad to receive sympathy, as well as 
one whose business it is to be perpetually ready to give it to 
others. 

The change from the darkness of England to the sunshine 
of the south was like the awakening from a nightmare. And 
when we settled down in our little “ bourgeois” hotel, the 
other guests, though they were no doubt quite commonplace 
people, seemed in our eyes to be gifted with many charms, 
from the fact that they were so far removed from our every- 
day life. There is, too, always something oddly attractive 
about the rather wondering friendliness that these people 
show to us who come from the “ Unknown Island.” “TI like 
making friends with you English,” a young Frenchman once 
said to me, “ because we can have pleasant talks without feeling 
bound to spend the whole day together, as we French do.” I 
was amused at this plain speaking, and he went on, “ Yes, if 
we make friends at all we see too much of each other and talk 
too much. ‘ L’art d’ennuyer est celui de tout dire.’ It certainly 
bores me,” he concluded emphatically. 

One particularly lovely day the “longing to go on pilgrim- 
age” seized upon some of our friends. “ Will you and your 
husband and Marie Francoise join some of us in an 
expedition ? ” asked Madame “ Bretonne” (I call her that, as 
she came from Brittany), and when we answered that nothing 
would please us better, an “exploring party,” as Mrs. Elton 
would have called it, was soon made up. Madame “ Bretonne,” 
neither rich, young, nor strong, but kind and high-spirited, 
and with that quality of cheerfulness which, as the French 
say, makes “contre mauvaise fortune bon ceur,” was our 
leader. Two young men, one an architect from the north of 
France, and another the son of a coal-owner from the ¢entre, 
ourselves and our nine-year-old Marie Frangoise, as they called 
her, filled a carriage. “Six precious souls, and all agog to 
dash through thick and thin.” Our starting-point was high 
above the sea, and as our road left the narrow streets of the 
little town and emerged on to the hillside the wonderful view 
was more than worthy of our exclamations of “ Magnifique!” 
“Superbe!” “Ah, que c’est beau!” To the right was the 
chain of the Estérelles in all their charm of colour and 
characteristic outline, and beyond them the Maures Mountains, 
the freedom of whose mysterious depths M. Jean Aicard has 
given to his readers. Facing us lay the Lérins Islands, 
and towards the east we could dimly see the white town 
of Nice, and beyond the snowy mountains of Italy. Another 
turn in the road brought us into a grove of olives, under 
which the peasant women where gathering violets. ‘“ La 
cueillette de la violette,” sang the architect, and the others 
joined in the song out of “ Mireille.” We were all Northerners 
in Provence, and the small things of the south were as 
pleasant to our friends as to us. “ Look there, my little 
Marie Francoise, do you see those ripe oranges?” exclaimed 
Madame “ Bretonne.” Then turning to me, “ Shall we stop the 
carriage and get out and pick some?” “Oh yes, mother,” 
and then, as the suggestion seemed good to the others, we 
made our way down to a cottage to ask the proprietor to sell 
us some fruit and to let us pick it. The frenzied barking of 
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the watchdogs drew an old man to the door, who, when he 
had made out our business, replied amiably, “I ask nothing 
better. Come with me, my little young lady, and I will show 
you the ripest.” 

“You must work hard, monsieur, to keep your place in 
such good order,” I remarked by way of opening the con- 
versation. 

“Yes, indeed, and the work is still harder since I lost my 
little ‘ charton,’” he said sadly. 

“Your little ‘charton’?” repeated the architect inquiringly. 

“Yes, that is what we others call a cart; perhaps monsieur 
calls it something else ? ” 

The architect looked delighted, for a new dialect word was 
in itself a pleasure to him. “Tell us how you lost it then.” 

“Tt was like this,” and the old man settled down to his 
story. “You see that nunnery over there? Well, one 
evening the nuns’ gardener came to me saying, ‘I can’t get 
through my work without a charton, and you know what the 
abbess is like! Will you lend me yours for an hour or two?’ 
SoIdid. The next day came and the next, but no gardener 
bringing back my charton. . Then I went boldly to the abbess, 
and imagine what she said to me: ‘I bave sent away my 
gardener, who was a bad man; but just before he went I bought 
a charton from him, so whatever may have occurred, it cannot 
be yours, for as I paid him good money for it, it is now mine!’ 
I was so startled, mesdames,” continued the old man, “that I 
had nothing to say, but when I came to reflect, I knew it was 
my charton all the time. I will hasten to Monsieur le Curé, I 
thought; he will put things right for me. But though he 
listened attentively to my story, he only said, ‘Ah, my friend, 
nuns are difficult people to manage,’ and that was all the help 
he gave me. So I have lost my charton for ever.” We were 
so sorry for the patient old peasant that we paid more than 
the market price for our oranges, hoping that he would soon 
get another little cart. 

When we were back in the carriage the talk turned on 
military service. “I can assure you,” said M. St. Etienne, 
“that the men who have not done their time are not proud of 
themselves.” 

“ Where were you quartered ?” we asked. 

“Twas at Grenoble, in a regiment of chasseurs, and was 
never so well in my life. For eight months we hardly slept for 
twe nights in the same place. How I enjoyed it! But now,” 
he concluded rather sadly, “I could not doit. You see, I got 
a sunstroke one day while I was fishing for gudgeon, but 
luckily that was not till my service was finished.” 

After all, then, we thought, gudgeon-fishing is not the mere 
comic-paper joke that we thought it to be, and we recalled a 
fragment of ‘‘ accidental conversation” that was once wafted 
into our railway carriage by an early morning breeze from 
the Pyrenees, of which the delight contained in the words 
“un goujon, mais un goujon énorme!” has remained with us 
ever since. (Of course this reminiscence made no perceptible 
break in the conversation.) 

“ Did you not find the men and the regimental life generally 
disagreeably rough ?” asked my husband, for M. St. Etienne 
was so quiet and gentle that it was difficult to think he could 
be happy in turbulent surroundings, 

“‘ By no means,” was the answer. “ They were good fellows, 
and the food was well cooked and wholesome. There!” he 
concluded, with an almost wistful earnestness, “ that can’t be 
called decadent, can it?” We had noticed before that the 
idea of a possible decadence among his countrymen was 
abhorrent to him. He set a high standard for himself and 
others, and he was grieved if it was not reached. To seea 
child begging in the street or running after a carriage was a 
misery to him, and when I said that the tourists must bear 
the blame for much of this, he replied, “It hurts me to think 
that a little Frenchman can do such a thing.” 

Just as we reached the small mediaeval walled town which 
was our goal, a party of nuns in blue gowns were walking 
through the narrow streets. No doubt they came from the 
convent ruled over by the grasping abbess, but whatever 
qualities they may have possessed, they made a charming 
picture, for the costume of the Middle Ages found here a 
fitting background. The doors of the fine old houses were 
of beautifully carved chestnut wood, the door-frames of care- 
fully dressed and often polished stone, while the high balconies 
were of elaborately wrought iron. Crowning the steep street 
rose the square Saracen tower, a striking contrast in its 











simplicity of line to the rich detail of the house-fronts 
And encircling it all were the still perfect walls, which no 
doubt were as effective in keeping the enemy at bay as they 
seem to be nowadays in withstanding the modern builder. We 
went out through the narrow gateway, from the dim streets 
into the brightness of the waning afternoon, wondering at this 
country of abrupt contrasts, in which old and new are as near 
and yet as sharply separated as sunshine and shade. 

Those spring days spent in the enjoyment of the moment, 
filled with no heavier duty than that of making the most of 
every pleasure, end all too soon. But when the time comes 
again to take up the ordinary responsibilities of life and prac- 
tice, the recollections of many beautiful places and attractive 
companions remain in what Wordsworth called the gift of 

“That blessed mood, 
In which the burden and the mystery, 
In which the weary and the heavy waight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened.” 
A Docror’s Wirt 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE MARCONI CASE. 
(To tux Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”]} 

Sir,—If you are not quite tired of the Marconi case perhaps 
you will find room for a few remarks on it from the point of 
view of a man who for a considerable period constantly had 
(to use the wording of the juryman’s oath) to “ well and truly 
try” and “true verdict give according to the evidence.” I 
think you take an unduly favourable view of the conduct of 
the Ministers chiefly concerned, and I should like to tell you 
why. By way of allegory let us take the case of an omnibus 
company owning thousands of horses, whose managing 
director has opened negotiations with a firm for the supply of 
a year’s forage. The fact that such negotiations were in pro- 
gress would not bea secret; it would be known to, among 
others, the company’s solicitor, who would be liable to be at 
any moment called upon to advise on the wording of the con- 
tract, and to the compary’s head stableman, whose duty it 
would be to check the quantities of forage sent in and to pass 
the bills for it. And let us suppose that the member of the 
firm with whom the company was negotiating was a brother 
of the company’s solicitor. What conclusion would the 
company’s directors draw if they discovered that, while 
negotiations were in progress, their solicitor and their head 
stableman had both been assisted by the solicitor’s brother 
to acquire substantial interests in the firm in which he 
was a partner, and with which the company was negotiating, 
and had concealed the transaction, although a good oppor- 
tunity had offered for disclosing it? Only the Almighty can 
know with certainty the sccrets of men’s hearts. We poor 
mortals can only argue as to men's motives from what we 
can find out as to their actions. In the imaginary case put, 
the directors of the company would certainly infer corrup- 
tion. In fact, they could not infer anything else. In what 
respect does the conduct in the Marconi case of the Attorney- 
General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer differ from the 
conduct in the imaginary case of the solicitor and the stable- 
man? I cannot sce any difference at all. It is absurd to 
plead that the English Marconi Company was different from 
the American one. Neither company can do a profitable 
business between Europe and America without the aid of the 
other to receive and transmit telegrams collected by itself. 
It may be said that it was not Mr. Godfrey Isaacs who sold 
the Attorney-General the shares. As to this remark, “ Qui 
facit per alium facit per se.” Can there be anyone so simple 
as to believe that Mr. Godfrey Isaacs was not acquainted with 
the fact of the sale P—I am, Sir, &c., Common SENSE. 

[Our correspondent as regards the question of motive was 
anticipated by Mr. Lloyd George, who in the 1900 Debate 
laid down the true principle as follows: “Corruption is a 
question of intention and of motive, but the House of 
Commons in framing regulations of this kind cannot 
inquire into motives.” All the same we do not think that 
we were unduly lenient to the two Ministers, or that they 
were corrupt or should be considered as corrupt because they 
acted in a way which laid them open to suspicion of corrup- 
tion. Their conduct was utterly wanting in delicacy and 
discretion and in candour, and was therefore in every way 
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unbecoming Ministers, and also was calculated to impair 
the confidence of the nation in its chief servants. There is, 
however, a very great difference between this and corruption. 
There was no taking of money to betray a duty or a trust, 
which is of the essence of corruption. But unbecoming 
and of evil precedent and example as was the action of the 
two Ministers it was far better than the conduct of the 
sycophantic majority in the Commons. They were too good 
courtiers even to regret what their masters openly regretted. 
—Eb. Spectator. ] 





[To tue Epiror ov tue “ Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—In your issue of the 21st inst., in criticising the state- 
ments made in this Report in reference to the Spectator, you 
say, “ The drafters of the Report are willing enough to wound 
but abjectly afraid to strike.” Last autumn I was for some 
weeks in New York, and my source of information as to what 
was transpiring in England consisted largely of the weekly 
issue of the Spectator. Before leaving England I think I bad 
read one of Mr. Chesterton's articles, but I had not read any 
articles in the National Review or the Outlook. I may have 
been wrong, but as I read the Spectator week by week far 
away from England I felt very strongly that it was unworthy 
of the Spectator to give world-wide publicity to utterly 
unfounded insinuations against the honour of Ministers 
whether the Spectator made them itself or not, and I could 
not help formulating in my mind against the Spectator a 
precisely similar charge to that which you now make against 
the drafters of the Report.—I am, Sir, &c., 

29 Elm Park Gardens, 8S.W. T. H. D. Berripae. 

{Our correspondent asserts, but gives no proof of his 
assertions. We showed by chapter and verse how baseless 
were the insinuations of the Majority Report.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





[To tne Epitor or tux “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—If you can spare space for a warning note from a 
veteran I beg to appeal to all my countrymen to strive their 
utmost to support Lord R. Cecil and Mr. Cave in their 
absolutely necessary work for the restoration of the honour 
of the public service in this country. The House of Commons 
having painfully and signally failed in its duty, let the nation 
speak in tones which cannot be mistaken.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. G. CAVENDISH BENTINCK. 
Wormilow Manor, Surrey. 





PROTEST OF A PIONEER REPUBLICAN, 
(To ruz Eprror or tue “Srectator.”) 
Sir,—Many years ago in Lisbon, when Admiral Taylor and 
some other officers of the British Navy were being entertained 
at the Royal Palace, King Carlos pointed out to his guests 
the captain of the Guard, and said, smiling, “Do you know 
who that is? He is Homem Christo, the indomitable 
Republican.” That a fervent Republican should be allowed to 
act as captain of the King’s Guard appeared a curious and 
somewhat dangerous anomaly, but King Carlos explained the 
situation. “ Uncompromising in his republicanism, Christo 
does not hesitate to denounce me to my face, but he is ubso- 
lutely incapable of treachery.” This anecdote is eminently 
descriptive of Senhor Francisco Homem Christo. A determined 
adversary of every form of humbug, hypocrisy, and pretence, 
Senhor Christo, who in 1910 was editor of an important paper, 
the Povo d’ Aveiro, continued under the Republic the frank- 
ness which had been habitual to him during the Monarchy. 
The Republic, from its inception up to the present moment, 
has been almost hysterically intolerant of criticism, and 
Senhor Christo consequently is now an émigré in France, his 
paper, the Povo d’ Aveiro, being printed in Paris and having 
become converted into the Povo d’Aveiro no Evilio. He has 
to-day sent me the following letter to translate and forward 
to the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &e., E. M. Tentson, 
Yokes Court, near Sittingbourne, Kent. 





From Senhor Francisco Homem Christo to the Editor of the 
“ Spectator.” 


Sir,—All the errors and abuses of the Monarchists in Portugal 
were combatted by me, and likewise all the errors and abuses of 
the Republicans. Consequently I have encountered vehement 
opposition from both parties, I was five times imprisoned under the 
Monarchy and once under the Republic, and I have seen from the 
inside and as a prisoner the most celebrated prisons in Portugal. 
I know their cells, their systems, and their gaolers; I know both 











the men and the facts under the old régime and under tho 
new; and therefore I venture to believe that my personal 
testimony—especially as I speak impartially, belonging now 
to no sect or party, either religious or political—should bo 
of value in helping your readers to estimate the relative 
demerits of Monarchical tyranny and Republican tyranny. To 
start with, I must state emphatically that the Monarchical 
tyranny never existed, whereas the Republican tyranny is a fact 
only too evident and atrocious. Let me show you a significant 
contrast. You will remember that on January 31st, 1891, thero 
was an attempted revolution in Portugal, a military insurrection 
which broke out at Oporto, and was of a nature far more violent 
and formidable than any Royalist rising we have seen since the 
proclamation of the Republic. In 1891 I was a member of tho 
Revolutionary Directorate, with Senhor Theophile Braga (subse- 
quently President of the Provisional Government in 1910), with 
Senhor Manuel Arriaga, now President of the Republic, with 
Senhor Jacintho Nunes, Deputy Senhor Bernadino Pinheiro (then 
Secretary-General to the Supreme Court), and Senhor Azevedo 9 
Sylva, to-day Attorney-General. 

Of these gentlemen—all deeply implicated in the movement—I 
alone was imprisoned; the Government paid me the compliment 
of thinking me the only dangerousadversary amongst them. And 
this was typical of the attitude and procedure of the Monarchy, 
which on principle in every crisis made very few arrests. ‘lhe 
Monarchy did not relentlessly track down those guilty of con- 
spiracy, but endeavoured rather to avoid discovering them—not 
only ignoring secret information and accusations, but often 
turning a deaf ear to information given publicly in open court. 
I have proved this with numerous examples and incontestable 
documents in my book “ Banditismo Politico” (‘ Political Bandits 
and the Anarchy in Portugal,” Madrid 1912), The Monarchy never 
made prisoners out of a spirit of venomous reprisal, and never 
disregarded the merciful judgments of the courts. But tho 
Republic hunts for conspirators, accepts all accusations against 
suspected Royalists, and deliberately (out of rancorous and 
vindictive cruelty) excites in certain fanatics a veritable lust for 
persecution; so that it is by no means unusual for an innocent man 
who has been acquitted in court (for lack of any evidence ayainst 
him) to find himself set at liberty only to be arrested and imprisoned 
again for no reason except to gratify the Carbonarios. 


I, as I have said, was regarded as an extremely dangerous 
enemy of the Monarchy, and was imprisoned as such at the time 
of the attempted Revolution of 1891. But I was treated not only 
with humanity, but with very great courtesy. Nor is it only now 
in exile that 1 testify to the civility and leniency of my Royalist 
captors; I testified as much in my book, “The Events of 
January 3lst and my Imprisonment” (Os Acontecimentos de 31 de 
Janeiro ea minha prisae), published in the same year. And no 
one contradicted me. The Republicans themselves, willingly or 
unwillingly, were obliged to recognize the truth of what I wrote. 
This was my first imprisonment under the Monarchy, and similarly 
on four subsequent occasions when arrested and imprisoned I 
never had occasion to complain either of tyranny or inhumanity. 
On the contrary I wrote at the time that I fully recognized tho 
right of the Monarchy to defend itself, as long as this continued 
to be done without exceeding the limits of reason and justice. 

At last the Republic had its turn ; and how then was I treated ? 
Remember I had never given political adherence to the fallen 
Monarchy, whereas the Republican chiefs admit (and I prove it 
with ample evidence in my book, “ Banditismo Politico”’) that I 
had rendered very considerable service to the cause of democracy. 
Manuel Arriaga, now President of the Republic, made me the 
subject of a panegyric on this account when he defended me in 
Court at Lisbon in October 1908. But how did the Republicans 
show their recognition of my sincerity, my devotion, and my 
services? By having me arrested at Aveiro twenty days after 
the proclamation of the Republic, and by preparing to assas- 
sinate me on my arrival in Lisbon. I escaped assassination as if 
by a miracle, whereon they decided to poison me in prison. I had 
been brought to Lisbon, and was detained at the Prefecture of 
Police, awaiting the order which was to convey me to the Limociro, 
when Senhor Costa Cabedo, Republican of the party of Machado 
dos Santos, hurried breathlessly in to tell me on no account to eat 
any food which was not prepared and brought by someone in whom 
I could place absolute confidence. The Lieutenant of Police, Seahor 
Esmeraldo, regarded this warning as so well founded that he gave 
me that night the dinner he had ordered for himself. 

My arrest and projected murder were designed as punishment 
for the monstrous offence of protesting in the press against the 
actions of certain individual Republicans who were unworthy of 
public trust. Contrast, Sir, the “Monarchical tyranny” with the 
boasted “humanity and justice” of the Republic! On January 31st, 
1891, I was acquitted by court-martial, because although declaring 
myself a Republican conspirator, I said truly that I had not 
approved the Oporto outbreak. Under the Republic, when I 
never conspired, and when I was completely aloof from any of 
the Royalist incursions, I have been sentenced to siz years’ 
solitary confinement and ten years’ penal deportation. Though 
this military rising at Oporto was infinitely more important and 
threatening than any of the tentative Royalist efforts, only one 
man, the leader, was then condemned to six years in the ceils and 
ten years’ deportation ; nor was he ever sent to the Penitenciaria, 
for that part of the sentence was immediately commuted. But 
now six years’ solitary confinement and ten years’ deportation is the 
stereotyped sentence for political offenders, and over three hundred 
and fifty Royalists are suffering from the rigorous application 
of a punishment which the Monarchy regarded as too cruel to be 
carried out even in the case of the military leader of a dangerous 
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insurrection. But this is not all; and when the mendacious 
Republican Government of to-day contrasts its own pretended 
“humanity” with the Monarchical “ oppression,” I could retort with 
cases of such revolting cruelties committed upon the prisoners— 
such brutal atrocities—that the whole civilized world would feel 
a sympathetic indignation on behalf of the victims. But I refrain 
from specifying instances, fearing to make my letter too long. 
My evidence, however, is at your disposal. 

With assurances of my appreciation of the services already 
rendered by the Spectator to the cause of truth, I am, Sir, &c., 

Homem Curisto. 





THE GREEKS OF MACEDONIA AND THRACE. 

[To tue Eprron or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sirn,—Your comment on the letter regarding Cyprus in your 
issue of June 14th shows that you accept the satisfaction of 
the desires of the inhabitants as the main principle which 
should be followed in the distribution of what was lately 
Turkish territory. The Cypriotes have already expressed their 
desire for union with Greece, and there is no reason to doubt 
that the policy adopted with regard to the Ionian Islands, 
which is to hand the Greek islands over to Greece as soon as 
it appears that Greece is in a position to undertake their 
administration satisfactorily, will be followed in the case of 
Cyprus. 

In a war of liberation such as the recent Balkan war was, 
the satisfaction of the wishes of the inhabitants is impliedly 
the dominant principle applicable to the division of liberated 
territory. A great deal has been written about the wishes of 
the Macedonian “ Bulgars,” but practically nothing has been 
heard of the views of the Macedonian and Thracian Greeks. 
These Greeks have asked to be heard at the bar of Europe, 
and have deputed M. Bambakas, lately deputy for Kosane in 
the Turkish Parliament, a shrewd and practical politician 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting in the Balkans recently, 
to advocate their case in the various European capitals. Their 
case, stated shortly, is as follows: There were about 1,500,000 
Greeks in Thrace and Macedonia, of whom some 250,000 will 
remain under Turkishrule. If Bulgarian demands are acceded 
to, some 750,000 Greeks will be included in a Greater Bulgaria. 
The prevalence of the Greek population is proved by an 
agreement made between the Greeks and Bulgarians some 
time before the war as to the proportion of seats in the 
Turkish Parliament to be allotted to the two nationalities, 
the numbers being fixed on the basis of their respective 
populations. For the vilayets of Salonica, Monastir, and 
Advianopie seventeen Greek and six Bulgarian deputies 
were appointed. Further, apart from a numerical criterion, 
all the upper strata of the population are Greek, the 
Bulgarians being more or less confined to the peasant 
cluss. All the civilization and culture in these districts is 
owed to Greece and not to Bulgaria. All the commerce is 
in the hands of the Greeks, and in the tobacco districts of 
Serres, Cavalla, and Xanthe the agriculture is in their hands 
as well as the trade. The Greek residents of south-eastern 
Macedonia and Thrace spent their money and made great 
sacrifices in order to support the Bulgarian troops in their 
territory, certainly not with the idea that they would thus 
give them an excuse for permanent occupation. Bulgaria 
now wishes to apply the principle of nationalities to the 
territory occupied by her Allies, and at the same time claims 
the right to retain all the territory which she has herself 
occupied, thus repudiating this very principle in the case of 
Thrace. 

There is surely a great dealin M. Bambakas’ case, which 
cannot fail to receive recognition. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that the Macedonian “ Bulgars” are admittedly 
only a blend of Slav race, whom Bulgarian propaganda repre- 
sent as pure Bulgars. The Greek notables and traders of 
Thrace and Macedonia, also the Greek peasant population, 
especially in Thrace, are pure Greeks. Even in Central 
Macedonia the towns are greatly under Hellenic influence, 
for most of the wealthiest and most prominent residents are 
Greeks. It would surely be a novel proposition that the 
wishes of the so-called Bulgarian peasants of Macedonia 
should be allowed to override the aspirations of a far more 
civilized community, who under Ottoman administration 
possessed great power and influence. Even a fair distribution 
of territory would not be effected if the Bulgarian proposals 
were adopted, for Bulgaria expects to receive even more than her 
three Allies together. Unless Thrace were given to Greece— 
an inconvenient arrangement—the only practical solution of 








the difficulty is that proposed by Greece and Servia, namely, 
that Bulgaria should remain east of the Vardar and north of 
Serres, Drama, and Cavalla. Such Macedonian Bulguars living 
west of the Vardar as are willing could be transplanted to 
the extensive plains of Thrace, which will need a large agri- 
cultural population ; it is fairly certain that large numbers of 
Greeks and Turks will migrate from there, since they will not 
be content to live under the Bulgarian yoke, which in the past 
has shown itself to be even less tolerant than that of the 
Turks.—I am, Sir, &c., D. J. CASSAVETTI. 
Savile Club. 





THE DISLOYALTY OF ULSTER: AN APOLOGUE. 
(To tae Eprror oy tux “ Srectator.’’} 

Srr,—Once upon a time there was a wife who had lived 
happily with her husband for many years. She was devoted 
to him, and espoused all his quarrela, which were many, and 
thought him the best of men. Now this woman had three 
unmarried sisters who, for family reasons, lived with her im 
the house of her husband. But they hated him, for which 
indeed they had some excuse, for he bad treated them badly 
enough in times gone by; and because their sister always took 
his part they disliked her too. They insisted on setting up a 
separate home for themselves, and nothing would serve them 
but that their married sister should leave her husband and 
come to live with them. But she vowed that she would never 
desert him. This went on for a long time, and at last the 
man grew so tired of the continual wrangling and abuse of 
his sisters-in-law that he said he could stand it no longer, and 
that they might go and set up a house of their own, and that 
if they wouldn't go without his wife she bad better be divorced 
and go with them. At this his wife grew angry, and declared 
that she would rather die than leave her husband, and that 
she would die a dozen times rather than be forced to live with 
those who had always been his enemies. Then her sisters 
railed at her and said, “ You call yourself a faithful wife, and 
yet you refuse to leave your husband when he tells you. Go 
to! You are rebellious and disloyal.” Then the woman 
said, “ Really, this is the limit.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. 1. 





WHAT IRELAND REALLY THINKS 
OF HOME ROLE. 
[To tue Epiron or tHe “Srectaror.”] 
Srr,—You may care to reprint the enclosed leaflet, which is 
based on an actual experience. It is important, I think, to 
emphasize in every way this aspect of the Home Rule move- 
ment—that the people are apathetic or secretly hostile to it, 
and that the Roman hierarchy are at little pains to dissemble 
their misgivings.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


Conversation between Priest and Farmer overheard in Train 
between —— and 


Priest: This embargo on Irish cattle is a bad thing for the 
country. 

Farmer: It is. Do you think they are likely to take it off soon? 

Priest : I do not, 

Farmer: Well, it’s a bad thing for us all, and it means a dead 
loss to a very large number of farmers—(Angrily) “The Party,” 
our Party, have done nothing for us, nothing at all. 

Priest: I'll tell you the reason of that. They don’t want to go 
against the Government. They won’t do anything that may 
prevent Home Rule. 

Farmer: That's all they care for. 

Priest; They want to pass the Home Rule Bill and that’s all. 

Farmer (cheerfully): Ah, we shall all be well off then, 

Priest: Will we? (Pause.) 

Farmer: Ay? 

Priest: I say, will we bo well off? I don’t mind telling you 
I don’t see myself where the advantage will come in. 

Farmer (confidentially, and bending over): That’s what I'm 
thinking myself. 

Priest: I can’t see what possible advantage it will be for 
Ireland. 

Farmer: Well, I know, if I had the casting vote, I’d vote 
against it. 

Priest: You’d be perfectly right. Mind you, it wouldn’t be 
politic for me to say this in public. 

Farmer: No, no. 

Priest : Indeed, I don’t mix in politics at all, I take no part in 
them. 

Farmer: NorI, I'ma plain man and mind my own business, 
but I can’t help seeing what’s going on around mo. 

Priest: Well, I’ve been all about Europe, and lived in nearly 
every country for a short time, and I’ve looked about me and seen 
the way the different countries are governed. I can’t see how 
Ireland is to gain in any way from Home Rule. Look at Belgium, 
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now, a small country, but so rich and prosperous. Well, it would 
be a great ting for Ireland to be like that. I don’t say she 
mightn’t, but I don’t see the slightest probability of it, seeing the 
kind of people that are at the head of her, and they would have 
unlimited power. [More to the same effect, which I did not hear 
clearly}. . . . If Parnell had had his way in this country, it would 
have meant despotism, tyranny, the worst kind of tyranny, and he 
hated the Catholic Church. 

Farmer: That’s perfectly true. I can tell you the only one of 
the present party I have the slightest regard for is Healy. He 

the courage of his convictions, and he defied Parnell on one 

occasion; do you remember that? 

Priest : I do, well. 

Farmer: I’ve never forgotten that he went against Parnell then, 
and I have the greatest regard for him on that account. 

[ Interruption. ] 





REDISTRIBUTION BEFORE HOME RULE. 
[To rue EpiTor or tHe “ Sprectator,’’} 

Sir,—The admirable letter from Major Morrison-Bell on the 
above subject in your issue of the 31st ult. has hardly received 
the attention it deserves. In season and out of season he has 
persistently pointed out the monstrous anomaly shown by the 
voting power in the hands of the Irish Nationalist Party as 
compared with members for English and Scottish seats. Those 
of us who live in Ireland have been sufferers for years from 
the artificial weight attaching to these votes, and I for one 
believe that the very first move of a Unionist Government 
should be the drastic alteration which justice requires. The 
Radicals and Nationalists hold up their hands in holy horror 
when this suggestion is made by any Unionist, and allege 
that our side wish to tamper with the sacred clauses of the 
Act of Union—they seem quite forgetful that their own 
proposed measure of Home Rule would tear the Act of Union 
into shreds—but this is only one more piece of hypocrisy. I 
trust that Major Morrison-Bell’s efforts will soon be brought 
to a successful issue.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Currygrane, Co. Longford. J. Mackay WILson. 





ORGANIZED HYPOCRISY. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THe “Sprectator.’’] 
S1r,—As one who as strenuously objects to hypocrisy as you 
yourself, indeed while thinking that betting and drinking are 
both evil, yet considers that hypocrisy is more likely to destroy 
the Empire than either of these, may I insert a few comments 
in respect to your article “ Organized Hypocrisy”? It maybe 
as well to say that Iam acquainted with both the gentlemen 
attacked in this article, that in a public matter very near to 
my heart I have differed with both of them on the ground of 
there being the suspicion of hypocrisy in their policy in respect 
to it, and that in regard to this letter I have had no com- 
munication whatsoever with them. You remark “that betting 
does an immense deal of harm to the working classes,” 
Surely, Sir, we have passed the period when we can believe, 
as our grandparents did, that a thing can be harmful to one 
class and at the same time innocuous, or even virtuous, in 
another. Indeed, so far as betting and gambling are con- 
cerned, my own opinion is that it does more harm to the 
upper than to the lower class, for within my own personal 
experience two wealthy and otherwise promising young 
officers have committed suicide owing to debts incurred at 
the green table and on the racecourse. Even, however, if this 
be not admitted, evil starts above and not below, as good does 
also. If betting is fashionable among the highly placed it 
will be so among the poor. It is my fate to write much con- 
trasting England and Italy, and much which is condemnatory of 
the wastefulness of the poor in our country, but I am never so 
unjust as to condemn our poor without condemning our rich 
for their example. There is an enormous amount of sheer 
carelessness, lack of responsibility, and management in the 
houses of the wealthy in England. It is not too much to say 
that this class might learn very valuable lessons from people 
of equal wealth in France and Italy in the simple matters of 
management, organization, and economy, thereby setting a 
nobler example. The social vices come from above, not from 
below. One other thing I would like to say. It seems a little 
hard to blame Mr. George Cadbury because when he, or bis 
Trust, bought two papers, the Leader and the Star, he was not 
able immediately to change their character. As for the Leader, 
it became amalgamated with the Daily News, and as far as I 
am aware, this latter journal has never budged an inch from 
the principles it set out to enforce. As tothe Star, I remember 





well the curiously varied political history of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and how, when it passed from my friend, William 
Stead, it walked very slowly and gingerly on its progress 
towards Conservatism, a slow evolution rather than a precipi- 
tate change. Would it not be fair to allow the Star sufficient 
time to direct its readers out of the fog of gambling into the 
clear atmosphere of pure reason P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Francis Vang, 

Villa Licciana, Camajore, Toscana. 

[Sir Francis Vane is evidently not a reader of the Spectator 
or he would know that we condemn gambling in all classes, 
We hold, however, that the purveyor of tips who also con- 
demns betting as an evil thing with which he will make no 
compromise is far worse than the purveyor of tips who sees 
no harm in betting. The proprietors of the Stax have never 
plainly and in downright terms told us they mean to repent 
some day soon. In any case some four years seems a rather 
long period to remain in the fog.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE “STAR” ON MR. BALFOUR. 

{To Tue Epiror oF tue “&PpxrcTaTor.”) 
Sir,—On June 20th the Star contained a leader upon the 
Marconi division of the night before. It began by stating 
that if Mr. Balfour had been leading the Opposition his 
speech would, in the writer’s opinion, have lifted the House 
out of the Marconi atmosphere and averted a party division, 
A few lines further down is the following: “ The difference 
between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Bonar Law is the difference 
between a big man and a little man, between a great gentle- 
man and a party hack.” This sent me to my scrap-book, for 
I remembered that a former Star leader on Mr. Balfour had 
struck me as being such a remarkable specimen of Radical 
journalism that I had deemed it worthy of preservation. The 
leader in question appeared on December 3rd, 1910, the first 
day of the General Election. It is headed “To the Men of 
London,” and I set out below a few extracts from what the 
Star then said of the “big man” and “ great gentleman” of 
its later utterance:— 

“Let your wrath consume him to-day. In this great country 

there is none so poor as to do him reverence. Why? Because 
he is not an honest politician. He is a trickster, a deceiver, 
a cheat, a hypocrite. ... Arthur Balfour, the man who cannot 
bind himself and whom nobody can bind, the man without 
political honour, the man without respect for his own political 
oath. Men of London, take him to-day and destroy him for ever. 
In our annals there has never been a more treacherous politician. 
His career is studded with betrayals. . . . But the meanest 
betrayal of all is the betrayal of Joseph Chamberlain. Is there 
anybody or anything left to sell? If there be, Arthur Balfour 
would sell it to get a handful of votes.” 
Stuff of this kind is a matter for pity rather than for amuse- 
ment—pity for the writer who thus degrades himself, and pity 
for the readers, if any such there be, who buy the Star for 
political guidance. But coupled with the later references to 
Mr. Balfour quoted above, is it not enough to make a cat 
laugh ?—I am, Sir, &c., CHRISTIAN TEARLE, 





WORD OF HONOUR AND DEBT OF HONOUR, 
[To tur Eprron or tue “Srectator.”’) 
Srr,—I don’t know that “admirable” is the word which I 
should choose to describe your articles on the Marconi dis- 
closures, but at all events I think you have made good your 
contention that you have never joined in the charges of 
corruption, which you properly describe as disgusting. For 
that reason, therefore, you are entitled to claim the sympathy 
of the public when attempts are made to put you in the same 
category as Mr. Cecil Chesterton, who has been convicted of 
criminal libel. But, Sir, that feeling of sympathy becomes 
considerably modified when in the very issue of your paper 
where you naturally and indignantly protest against the 
suggestion that the Spectator has said the same things as 
the Eye- Witness, you publish a letter which in effect describes 
the Prime Minister as a dishonourable man. You do not 
so describe him yourself, but you find room for a corre- 
spondent who does. Here, truly, is discretion. But is 
there not a sad want of delicacy? And on what 
ground is this insinuation made ?—an insinuation which 
could not be better described than in words taken 
from your own article on “The Marconi Report,” viz., 
“One of the most untrue and unjust insinuations that has 
ever disgraced a public document.” It is made, forsooth, 
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because Mr. Asquith has not selected the time chosen by his 
political opponents for reforming the House of Lords. I am 
content to take your correspondent’s description of a debt of 
honour, but I am not prepared to accept his decision as to 
when itis due. You will not allege corruption against the 
Ministers whose conduct has recently been under review, 
because there are not sufficient grounds for such a charge, but 
you publish in your correspondence columns insinuations of 
dishonour about the Prime Minister, based on the flimsiest of 
pretexts. This isa distinction the delieacy of which, I am 
afraid, cannot be appreciated by the average man.—I am, Sir, 
ke., Wm. Lorimer, Jun. 

{We are not concerned to endorse all that is said in letters 
by our correspondents. It is enough if the letters are of 
interest and represent a genuine, even if mistaken, point of 
view. In the case of Mr. Galton's letter we think that the 
language was unnecessarily strong, but on the merits we hold 
that Mr. Asquith gave the impression that the Parliament 
Act was to be followed at once by reform of the House of 
Lords, and that the Preamble was intended to make the 
electors believe that such reform was a first charge on the 
time and energies of Parliament. The Preamble was a piece 
of Parliamentary sharp practice. It was not politically 
honest.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE REFERENDUM. 
(To rue Epriror or tue “ Srecratror.”] 
Sir,—From the tone of your remarks about the opponents of 
the Referendum, I gather that you do not recognize the 
existence of persons who are opposed to it on principle, apart 
from the question whether it is likely to favour the political 
measures in which they are interested. This is a serious 
mistake, for there are many on both sides who believe that the 
adoption of the Referendum would be a most serious blow to 
representative institutions, and that it is on the basis of these 
alone that a democratical government can be successfully 
carried on in a country like ours. In comparatively small 
communities like Switzerland the Referendum may work 
reasonably well, and in countries which have a written Consti- 
tution under which its application can be limited to a particular 
class of measures it may prove to be consistent with a 
representative system generally, but for us it would mean 
bureaucracy tempered only by plebiscite, one of the worst 
forms of government. If we are right in thinking it 
pernicious in principle, we are right in resisting it, however 
tempting its application may be in particular cases, and in 
regarding such questions as Home Rule and Welsh Disestab- 
lishment as comparatively unimportant. You may think that 
these views are wrong, but it is not wise to ignore their 
existence, as you seem to do when you speak of the opponents 
of the Referendum as actuated chiefly by fear of the verdict 
of public opinion upon particular measures.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. C, Macautay. 

[We spoke of the opposition of the Liberal Party as a 
party. Here are the words of a leading and representative 
liberal party organ on the matter, those of the British Weekly. 
In a pamphlet containing articles republished from that 
journal (“ Against the Referendum,” 1909), we find the head- 
ing “The Real Objections.” The first of these runs as 
sollows: “The Referendum would work steadily to the dis- 
advantage of the Liberal Party.” Then follow these significant 
passages :— 

“Now it must surely be obvious that there would never bea 
sufficient number of voters enthusiastic enough about any one 
reform to carry it in the teeth of the formidable opposition that 
would make itself felt through the Referendum. When the 
people vote at an election, they vote for a number of reforms, 
both social and political; the man who cares for one may be quite 
indifferent to another. ... It is universally agreed that the 
Referendum has worked in Switzerland as a check on the forces of 
progress. Conservative minds in all countries love the idea of a 
Referendum because they see how it damps and chills reforming 
ardour. At the Referendum polls the people tighten the purse- 
strings, repent of generous enthusiasms, yield to the petty caprices 
and whims of democratic government. The second thoughts of 
voters are apt te be purely selfish thoughts. Advocates of the 
Referendum see in it a drag upon the wheels of social legislation.” 
We must end our extracts with the peroration of the writer 
of the pamphlet :— 

“Are Liberals going to put another weapon in the hands of 
their deadliest enemies? Every reformer mourns over the slow 
and lingering processes of Parliamentary legislation. It is hard 
indeed to carry the very smallest Radical measure in the teeth of 








the vested interests. By adopting the Referendum we should 
enormously strengthen the forces of reaction.” 

We must leave it to Mr. Macaulay and Sir W. Robertson Nicoll 
to decide which is best qualified to speak for the Liberal 
Party.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE HUNDRED YEARS’ PEACE. 
{To tux Epitor ov tux “ Srecrator,”] 
Sir,—My Committee ask me to draw your attention to our 
first public appeal and Lord Weardale’s report, and to express 
the hope that you will commend the great and important 
object of the appeal to the generous support of your readers. 
We have received a number of substantial contributions, and 
hope to issue our first list (of sums over £100) in a week or 
so.—On behalf of the Committee, I am, Sir, &c., 
H. 8. Perris, Secretary. 


First Pustic ArPgkAL ON BEHALF OF THE PROGRAMME 
or THE British CommMIrres. 

The British Delegation, headed by Lord Weardale, which has 
recently completed its successful and n.emorable visit to the 
United States for the purpose of conferring with the American 
and Canadian Committees on the subject of the approaching 
celebration of the first century of peace between the British 
Empire and the American Commonwealth, has brought back 
glowing reports of the enthusiasm with which it was received by 
the American Government, cities, and people, and of the activity 
both in America and in Canada with which the preparations for 
the Centenary are being advanced. Lord Weardale’s report of 
the visit makes clear the warmth of the welcome with which the 
British delegates were received, and the vast dimensions which 
the movement has assumed on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The moment has now arrived when it becomes necessary to 
appeal to the liberality of our own = for funds to carry out 
the important projects included in the British programme for the 
celebration, so that the great blessings which have come to both 
the British and American peoples through a completed century 
of unbroken peace may be made known throughout the Empire 
and to all succeeding generations. Both the American and 
Canadian Committees are arranging their separate programmes 
for the commemoration of the hundred years’ peace, and these 
will involve the expenditure of large sums upon rmanent 
monuments, works, and endowments of an educational character. 

The British programme has been carefully considered by a 
committee of a most representative character, and forms, it is 
believed, a comprehensive and far-reaching scheme for com- 
memorating an event great in the annals of civilisation and in the 
history of the two peoples, and worthy of a splendid celebration. 

The British Committee for the celebration held its inaugural 
public meeting at the Mansion House, under the presidency of 
the Lord Mayor of London, on December 18th last. At that 
meeting Earl Grey, on behalf of the Committee, explained the 
proposals which had already been adopted. These included :— 

(1) The erection of a memorial of the centenary of peace in 
Westminster Abbey. Permission has been obtained from the 
Dean and Chapter. (2) The purchase of Sulgrave Manor, 
Northants, the ancestral home of the Washington family, and 
its maintenance as a place of pilgrimage for Americans in 
England, and as a fruitful symbol of the kinship of the two 
peoples. An option on this historic property has been secured. 
(3) The foundation of a permanent chair of Anglo-American 
History and the endowment of a scheme of annual prizes in tho 
elementary and secondary schools for essays on topics germane to 
the objects of the celebration. 

The above programme, as was stated by Earl Grey, will involve 
an expenditure of between £50,000 and £60,000. The proposals 
have received the enthusiastic endorsement of the British press 
generally, and, since the recent visit of the British Delegation, 
there is abundant evidence that they have given great satisfaction 
to the Government and the people of the United States. It is the 
earnest desire of the Committee that the entire sum mentioned 
may be raised during the present year, so that it may be possible 
to put the projects into immediate execution, and to arrange a 
further programme of international festivities to take place at 
the actual time of the Centennial—less than two years hence. 

The Committee feel that they are entrusted with a commemora- 
tion of rare historical moment, and that, in the words of the late 
American Ambassador to this country, the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 
“a failure to give it such a celebration as should challenge tho 
attention of the whole world would be a crime.” In this belief 
they ask for the prompt and generous contributions of the British 
public to the Centenary Fund now opened. af 

Cheques should be made payable to the order of tho British 
American Peace Centenary Fund, and may be crossed ‘ Bank of 
England, Western Branch.’ Donations may, if desired, be ear- 
marked for either of the proposals included in the programme. 

Inquiries and requests for explanatory papers or for further 
copies of this appeal should be addressed to the Secretary at the 
address given below. 

Signed, on behalf of the British Committee, 


Grey RorTuscHILD 
(President). REVELSTOKE 

PLyYMouTH (Honorary Treasurers). 
(Deputy- President). CowDRAY 


Suaw or DuNFERMLINE 
(Chairman of Executive). 


189 Central Buildings, Tothill Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


(Chairman of Finance Committee). 
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MILITARY TRAINING IN NEW ZEALAND. 
[Te tue Epitor oy tue “ Srecrator.”’] 

S1r,—As I have often noticed in the local papers strange 
stories—said to have been published in English newspapers— 
about the harshness of the “ Defence Act” of New Zealand, I 
take this opportunity of trying to prove that the “Defence 
Act” of this country is not so harsh as many people outside 
this Dominion appear to think. Territorials and senior cadets 
do not as a rule object to drilling. In fact, most of them are 
proud of the fact that they are able to carry the arms and 
uniform of their country. It is only a few who are 
conscientious objectors ; the rest who object are too lazy to 
bother about anything that will drag them from their “beloved 
cigarette.” Only those who have no real excuse for missing 
their training or who do their best to avoid it are fined. A 
good example of the latter is as follows :— 

“ A number of senior cadets who have been giving their military 
parades the go-by were brought before the magistrate’s court 
this morning. The majority of them gave promises to attend 
closely to drills in the future, and got off with the payment of 
7s. court costs. In one or two instances if was shown that the 
Jads had actively schemed to escape drill. An officer related 
how one of the defendants had written the officer commanding 
his company requesting exemption from drill. He so graphically 
described the agonies of a strained back and an abscess in one 
ear that the O.C. was moved to the unusual course of calling to 
extend his sympathy to the lad at his home. There the 0.C. 
stated his sorrow that so promising a cadet should be laid up, and 
was surprised to be informed by the young hopeful’s sister, who 
answered the door, that if her brother suffered from either of the 
ailments he had described he had managed very cheerfully and 
successfully to keep the painful knowledge a secret from the rest 
of the family. So the 0.C. took back his sympathy and took out 
# summons.”—From the Auckland Star, April 28th, 1913. 

I trust that this letter may help to correct some of the false 
ideas that are held on this subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 
New Lynn, Auckland, New Zealand: C. L. Matone. 
April 28th, 1913. 





THE NAVY AND INVASION. 
[To tax Epiror or tus “Srectaror.”’} 
S1rr,—May I be permitted to protest against the assumption 
so frequently made, or implied, by the opponents of National 
Service that the Navy is an all-sufficient defence against 
invasion. I submit that such an appreciation of the function 
of the sea service is false in principle. It might, perhaps, 
have justification did we possess an oversea army of a strength 
sufficient to make our will prevail ina European war. But 
under no other condition can we hope to wage successful 
war if we confine the Fleet to a passive defence and tell 
it to ward off blows instead of giving them. It is the 
duty of the Navy to annibilate the hostile Fleet and 
ikereby to be able to control the lines of passage and com- 
munication; such operations are defensive in that they 
deny the lines of passage to the enemy's armoured force, 
but they do not necessarily forbid passage towards our 
shores to other hostile vessels, mercantile or naval, until a 
decision has been gained over the enemy’s battle fleet ; for the 
latter need not be in the area through which those lines of 
yassage pass. In such a case it would be no question of 
“ being decoyed away ”; our fleet would leave the area in order 
to carry out its obvious duty. As an example, if either France 
or Germany should become an enemy it can be conceived, as a 
possibility, that she would arrange that the war opened with 
her naval force based in the Mediterranean, in the one case, on 
her own ports, in the other on those of her allies, and so 
situated could threaten Malta, Egypt, and our communica- 
tions with India and Australasia. The British Fleet must be 
free to follow, and the immediate defence of our islands should 
be left, as it was in the past, to the defence flotillas and the 
home army. They should be made sufficient.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SEAMAN, 


AN INSURANCE ACT CONUNDRUM. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectaror.”’] 

Sir,—If Mr. J. E. Ward, who wrote to you in last week’s 
Spectator, will refer to the National Insurance Act, clause 10, 
Section 4, Sub-section C, he will find that “in calculating 
arrears of contributions no account shall be taken of any 
arrears accruing in the case of an employed contributor 
during the first twelve months after the commencement of 
this Act.”—I am, Sir, &c., BERNARD Hopson, 

Thornton, Hallamgate Road, Sheffield, 





——s 


COUNTRY ROADS IN JANE AUSTEN’S TIME, 
[To rue Epitor oF tue “Srrctaror.”)} 

Srr,—Your reviewer makes a disparaging reference to Jane 
Austen’s prowess asa walker. Is he not a little severe upon 
her? I could name a part of Kent, on high ground, which 
even in these days is hardly passable in winter, and there 
must be many similar places throughout the country, 
especially in low-lying districts. In Jane Austen’s time, 
probably the country roads were as bad as when Cowper 
was writing, not many years earlier. There are some 
interesting remarks on the subject in an essay by Anne 
Mozley (Essays from Blackwood, 1892), intituled “The Poets 
at Play,” in which she quotes a poem by Cowper called “ The 
Distressed Travellers, or Labour in Vain.” 


“T sing of a journey to Clifton 
We would have performed if we could, 
Without cart or harrow to lift on 
Poor Mary and me through the mud. 


. . . . . . 
He: Stick fast there while I go and look. 
She: Don’t go away, for fear I should fall! 


He: I have examined in every nook, 

And what you have here is a sample of all, 
Come, wheel round ; 
The dirt we have found 


Would be worth an estate, at a farthing a pound.” 


The date assigned to this trifle is 1781, In February 1785 he 
writes: “ Of all the winters we have passed at Olney, this, the 
seventeenth, bas confined us most. Thrice, and but thrice, 
since the middle of October, have we escaped into the ficlds 
for a little fresh air and a little change of motion. The last 
time it was at some peril we did it, Mrs. Unwin having slipt 
into a ditch.” Walking was necessary to Cowper, and a lady 
companion was equally necessary; hence the point he makes 
of having leave to walk in the Throckmortons’ grounds. Miss 
Mozley explains the provision made for walking in all old 
gardens. “A terrace, we see, was no affair of mere stute, it 
was a necessity of health; for if people walk for exercise in 
narrow bounds, it must be on a straight line, not one winding 
and turning.”—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp H. Quicke. 
13 South Norwood Hill, 8.E. 





COMMONS PRESERVATION SOCIETY'S APPEAL, 
{To tue Epiror or tue “ Srectator.”’} 
S1r,—Your article a week or two back on the work of the 
National Society for the Preservation of Commons and Foot- 
paths will have given all classes of the community something 
to think about. I trust it is not too late for an express’on of 
gratitude from one who, however, needed no conviction. But 
the weeks which have passed since that article appeared have 
brought home to me in a very special form the claim which 
the Society has upon one large and ever-growing section of 
the community. I mean the motorist. During an inspection 
of farms and cottages belonging to Charterhouse in the west 
of England, for which the use of a motor was necessary, 1t was 
more than ever borne in upon me that the changes brought about 
in English country life by the motor development have acted 
with unavoidable but peculiar hardship towards the labourer 
and the unlanded members of the community. The labourer, 
inhabiting very often a cottage built hard up against the 
highway, has now no longer the advantage of the roadside 
waste or the green space near or in front of his cottage for 
his children to play in, as we saw them doing twenty years 
ago. Under the changed conditions these spaces have become 
a death-trap, to say nothing of the dust which makes them 
impossible. Every inch of country footpath or open common 
becomes more precious to our population in the light of these 
facts. Every inch of open space acquires an enbanced value, 
and is better worth preserving than it has ever been before in 
the interests of all classes. This point of view should, I think, 
appeal to every motorist, especially to every motorist for his 
own pleasure. And as one who for many years has subscribed 
to the Society’s funds, but not from the point of view of the 
motorist, I now ask, with the sense upon me of the discomfort 
which I occasionally inflict on others, to be allowed to senda 
guinea to your special fund. If every motorist in the country 
will do the same—and why not?—we shall strengthen the 








bands of a Society from which every member of the yublie 
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bas something to gain, up to the point which is required for 
its effective action.—I am, Sir, &., Gera.p S. Davies. 

The Master's Lodge, Charterhouse, E.C. 

[Motorists for pleasure have also many selfish, or rather 
self-regarding, reasons for supporting the Commons Preserva- 
tion Society. If there were no Commone, access to the real, 
the open country, would be exceeding'7 difficult. The man 
who takes a motor drive to get a breath of fresh air almost 
invariably goes to a piece of Common accessible from a high 
road, and there eats his lunch or drinks his tea. Surely he 
will not refuse a thank-offering to those who have secured him 
the incomparable benefit of sitting on green turf starred with 
speedwell and thyme with some noble view spread out before 
his eyes.—Ep. Spectator.) 





CANON BARNETT AND CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS. 
[To tux Epitor ov tux “ Erectator.” } 
€1r,—Canon Barnett bas passed away and left England the 
poorer. 
“For that is not a common chance 
That takes away a noble mind.” 
One who could rouse us to high endeavour, who could make 
the pettiness in men and women wither away, has gone from 
us—a great man, a God-like man. His last request was in 
keeping with his sublime simplicity. “I wish,” he writes, 
“that my funeral be as simple and cheap as possible” : that 
“the service be in St. Jude’s Church and not in the Abbey, 
and that it be as much as possible such as used to be common 
in that church,” and he adds, “I do not wish that flowers 
should spend themselves on my dead body, but in giving joy 
and comfort to living people.” In what better way can 
those who loved and revered him carry out his wish than by 
letting the living flowers, which used to give him joy, delight 
the poor children for whom he cared? And how do that better 
than by sending as many of them as possible to play in the 
meadows, lie under the treee, breathe the fresh, sweet air, and 
pluck the wild roses, the ox-eyed daisies, and the honeysuckle? 
It was Canon and Mrs. Barnett who started the Children's 
Country Holidays Fund thirty years ago. The Canon was its 
president at the time of his death, and every year you have 
given the hospitality of your columns to an eloquent appeal 
from him on behalf of the Fund. This year others have been 
obliged to take up the pen for him, and, as usual, it has not 
been in vain. But over and above those donations we would 
ask all those who would have liked to send some floral tribute 
for Canon Barnett’s funeral to give such assistance to the 
Fund as will enable more children to go to the country and 
learn lessons from the flowers. Subscriptions may be sent to 
Mrs. Harold Spender, 47 Campden House Court, Gloucester 
Walk, W.—We are, Sir, X&c., 
A. F. Lonpm. ERROLL, 
Tuomas Bartow. W. F. D. Surru. 
Ernest £cHvusTER, 





LONDON TO PARIS. 
[To tux Epitor oF tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,— One may hope tbat the interesting correspondence in 
the Times on this matter may bear some fruit. While we 
wait for the Channel Tunnel or (as a pis-aller) for the 
promised train-ferry, it is obvious that one very consider- 
able trial for invalids and nervous persons might be at once 
diminished. I mean the transshipment of oneself and one’s 
parcels, and the consequent fighting for room in the train 
on the other side. These uncertainties prey upon the 
imagination, and must deter many from crossing the Channel 
at all, especially when one adds the harpy-like exactions of 
the porters and the exasperating arrangement of the Calais 
douane. I suggest that if we cannot yet have a single train 
running through, we might do something towards approxi- 
mating to this ideal. Let us have the two trains (English 
and French) assimilated in point of arrangement, accom- 
modation, ahd extent to the utmost possible degree. Then 
let each coach be similarly and plainly lettered A, B, C, &c., 
in each train, and each seat similarly numbered. Let each 
passenger on arriving at Calais present the numbered ticket 
of the seat he occupied in the English carriage, und there- 
by be entitled to occupy the corresponding one in the 
French train. I venture to think that much confusion and 
apprehension would thus be avoided, while the route, be it 





that vid Dieppe or that rid Calais, which first adopts some 

such reform will steal a good many passengers from ite 

rival.—I am, Sir, &c., Hastines CRossLeY. 
Grand Hotel, Baden-Suisse. 





JOAN OF ARC. 
[To tue Epiror or rue “ Srectator,”]} 

S1r,—Mr. Kipling, in his pcem in connexion with the Frencl 
President's visit, speaks of “that undying sin we shared in 
Rouen market-place.” This seems rather hard upon the 
French, who were at war with us at the time, and could hardly 
be deemed jointly responsible for the cruel death of thé 
captured Maid. It is true that the French Government had 
treated her badly by forcing her to continue warring when 
she declared that her mission was ended with the coronation 
at Rheims. But the evidence, which is very full, shows that 
her death was entirely due to the will of the English Govern- 
ment. That Government worked certainly through an ecclesi~ 
astical tribunal mainly composed of servile French divines 
in the conquered territory, who depended upon the English 
king for their appointments and promotions, but the dominant 
will was that of English statesmen. If they did not get the 
poor Maid convicted of heresy, witchcraft, and diabolica} 
inspiration they were left with a painful alternative. Either 
she was, as she said, inspired by God and the Saints, in which 
case the English cause was unjust and condemned by heaven, 
or the English had been defeated by a mere peasant girl. To 
the mind of the English of that day to admit either alternative 
was unthinkable.—I am, Sir, &c., BERNARD HOLLAND. 





THE ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 
(To tux Epitor or tue “Srectator.”)} 

S1r,—May I be permitted to add a few suggestions on. 
the subject of the English governess, about whom “ Y. Z.” 
wrote such an admirable letter in the Spectator of June l4th ? 
In the first place, is it not a mistake to look through rose- 
coloured spectacles at a life which is of necessity, as “Y. Z.” 
points out, lonely and “cramping in effect”? Must it not be 
an essentially difficult position to fill satisfactorily—and one 
that requires almost superhuman tact—to strike the mean 
between on the one hand shirking what may bea duty, and 
on the other hand giving cause for that most cruel of accusa- 
tions, which the French express in a nutshell—‘“de trop” ? 
Again, now that so many members of that. “ silent and long-- 
suffering branch of the teaching profession” undergo a ver¥: 
arduous and specialized training at college and even University,. 
it seems hardly fair to call upon the governess to combine 
the work of instructress, companion, and nurse. How car 
parents expect that the child’s mind will grow and develop on 
the right lines, if the source from which it draws its inspiration. 
has become arid and dry through lack of time and opportunity 
for private reading, which alone can replenish its springs ? 
May I suggest also that time devoted to the physical as well 
as to the mental recreation of the governess is no loss to the 
employer, for “a sound mind in a sound body” must make: 
for the happiness of all with whom she comes in contact > 
Let the employer remember that in most cases the governess bas 
her own life still before her to make, and however self-denying 
she may be, he bas no right todemand of her that she should 
become a mere automatic household and teaching machine. 
It has always seemed to me somewhat inexplicable that so 
much patronage and contempt should be directed towards a 
profession which all must own should held out nothing 
derogatory or in any way contemptible. Associations die 
hard, and so much stigma has been attached in past years to 
the very name of “ governess” that would it not be better to 
change it? Is there no meet feminine equivalent to the 
honourable term “ tutor” P—I am, Sir, &c., A FRIEND. 





[To tux Epiror or tus “ Srectator.”) 
Srr,—Speaking from experience, not perbaps very wide but 
gained both on the Continent and at home, I am most forcibly 
struck at the prevalence of the belief (especially among 
Russian, Austrian, and South American families of position) 
that there is no work too bard or thankless, no child too 
exasperating or unruly, to be safely and satisfactorily 
entrusted to the average well-bred English governess. Her 
knowledge of the best methods, her unvarying keenness to 
carry them out in the most wearying detail, every day and 
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all day througbouta long scholastic yearand term of years, 
is taken-absolutely for granted. No honour can be too great 
for: the professional spirit of these and, indeed, all true 
teachers. Missionaries, physicians, surgeons may run greater 
risks and sacrifice as much.. But no profession entails the 
acceptance of more irksome and inevitable limitations. 
Limitations of self-development, of action, of the rights of 
free speech—I had almost said of outlook. Those who.under- 
take what such educated gentlewomen undertake, and forgo 
what they almost as a rule forgo as a matter of course, 
deserve at least our best reverence and deepest thanks. I 
write as a parent, and am, Sir, &c., Foiesam. 





THE CHURCHMEN’S UNION REPORT. 
{To tux Epitor or tue “ Spectator.” } 
S1r,—I think that upon most matters ecclesiastical we are 
sufficiently near the position of the Spectator to beg the favour 
of your noticing the subjoined report.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. MAnnina. 
The Rectory, Chipping Barnet, Hertfordshire. 


“A noteworthy sign of progress during the past year is the 
formation of new branches tor Bristol and district, for Yorkshire 
and for West London; and a successful meeting at Winchester 
under the auspices of the Dean will, it is hoped, result in the 
formation of a branch in that diocese. The Council have long 
felt that, if the Union is to exercise a wider influence upon Church 
life and thought, and to rally and encourage those who sympathize 
with its position, more extended local organization is necessary. 
Local branches, holding periodical meetings and providing a 
centre of union for those who otherwise would be isolated amid 
unsympathetic surroundings, can do much to help the cause of our 
Union : for the Council .believe that there are many among both 
clergy and laity who would range themselves more decidedly on 
the side of knowledge, freedom, and progress in the Church, if 
they stood ‘less alone and felt the strength and support of 
association with others. 

Better organization, more widely spread, is becoming necessary 
for ‘ Broad’ or ‘ Liberal’ Churchmen, if their ideals are to be more 
effectively represented in the National Church. 

There are; however, hopeful signs that the principles for which 
the Union stands are slowly leavening the opinion of thoughtful 
churehpeople. 

We believe that time is on our side, and that the present pre- 
dominance of a reactionary type of thought in the counsels of the 
Episcopate, and still more among the rank and file of tke clergy, 
does not represent the last word in the history of English 
«<hurchmanship. 

The Council have given careful consideration to a wish expressed 
by some members of the Union that it should make a public pro- 
mouncement upon the Report of the Royal Commission on Divorce. 
‘They decided, however, to wait until there is some prospect of 
legislation consequent on that Report. 

‘hey have during the past year expressed the sympathy of the 
Union with the Dean and Chapter of Hereford in their action 
«with regard to the use of the Quicunque Vult. The replies which 
they received to a letter in the Press, asking for information as to 
its present disuse, showed that there is a large and increasing 
mumber of churches in which it is never or very rarely used in 
public worship. 

The President of the Union and the Chairman of the Council 
Shave taken upon themselves to cable to the promoters of the 
movement for ‘ Christian unity’ in Canada (see ‘Modern Church- 
aman,’ vol. ii., pp. 402, 527) a message of sympathy in the name 
of the Churchmen’s Union. The urgency of the case, if the message 
~was to be sent in time, precluded any summons of the Council, 
«who afterwards unanimously endorsed the action taken. 

The Council desire to record once more their sense of the great 
value of The Modern Churchman, and their grateful thanks to its 
editor. They feel that the maintenance of this journal is of prime 
importance to the Union, and urge all members to co-operate 
towards making it better known among their-friends and neigh- 
sbours with a view to increasing its circulation.” 





THE PSALTER. 
[To tux Epitorn oy tux “ Srrctator.”] 
‘Srr,—All who join in the evening service to-day will be, or 
sliould be, saddened by the recitation in a Christian church of 
the terrible anathemas of Psalm cix. But it will be said 
St. Peter (Acts i. 16) uses these very words, and, what is more, 
ttells us that the Holy Ghost by the mouth of David thus 
iforetold the fate of the traitor Judas. But the only words 
quoted are “ Let his habitation be desolate and his bishopric 
let another take,” The more awful curses are omitted. Let 
“St. Peter be judged rather by the Epistle and Gospel: if he 
was untrue to the teaching of his Master, he only deserves 
that Master’s rebuke to the Sons of Thunder, who yet with 
‘him were the chosen three. “Ye know not what’ Spirit ye are 
‘of.’ * And look at St: Paul Fiery zeal is the very spivit- of 











Christ, who expelled the traffickers fromthe Temple. Our 
Church orders a repetition of the Pealter with no dig- 
crimination twelve times every year. Let anyone buy a 
Jewish Prayer-book, and he will find no Psalms appointed for 


) divine service but the voice of praise and thanksgiving. When 


Canon Barnett was buried at St. Jude’s yesterday, it wag 
characteristic of the man that Psalm cl. followed Psalm xe, 
The revision of the whole Prayer-book is urgently demanded, 
but immediate relief would be given to all Christian souls by 
dealing with the Psalter without delay.—I am, Sir, &c., 

June 22nd, 1913. SENEx, 





“ WELLINGTONIANA.” 


[To tue Epitor or tur “ Srectator."*] 


S1r,—Lady Mornington said to Reinagle one day, “I cannot 
make anything of Arthur at his lessons.” The old painter 
looked keenly at the boy—“Try him at fortification,” and 
Wellington came out. Do we prize anything as we do the 
Waterloo Medal? And can we ever forget the faces at the 
Horse Guards the morning he died and ‘the spring of the 
watch was broken”? Allow me to sign myself— 
A WATERLOO OFFICER’s DAUGHTER, 





JOHN BRIGHT. 


(To tur Epiror or tHe “Sprectaton.”’] 


Srr,—I had the good fortune to hear one of John Bright's 
greatest speeches, on November 5th, 1868, in the Edinburgh 
Corn Exchange, and I remember how calmly he spoke and 
without gesticulation. In that speech occurred one of the 
most sublime passages in the whole range of British oratory. 
The speech was delivered shortly after the first Atlantic cable 
had been recovered after it had broken and disappeared, and 
this is how Bright referred to it :— 

“ What is there that man cannot do if he tries? The other day 
he descended to the mysterious depths of the ocean, and with an 
iron hand he sought, and he found, and he grasped, and he 
brought up to the surface, the lost cable, and with it he made two 
worlds into one. I ask are his conquests confined to the realms 
of science? Is it not possible that another hand, not of iron, but 
of Christian justice and kindness, may be let down to moral depths 
even deeper than the cable fathomed, to bring up from thence 
Misery’s sons and daughters and the multitudes who are ready to 
perish?” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 


Woodburne, Ceres, Fife. 


RALPH RIcHARDsSON, 





WILD BIRD PRESERVATION, 
[To tex Epitor oF THE “Spectator.”’] 

Sir,—While quite agreeing with your article on the above 
subject—for I think it is a most interesting thing to watch 
birds with a powerful field-glass—there is another side to 
the matter, namely, the destruction of fruit and corn by 
birds. My house is close to a wood—what might be called 
a forest; it runs back for about three-quarters of a mile, a 
grand nesting-place for birds; the result is that, unless 
all my fruit trees and strawberries were carefully netted 
in, there would be no fruit in my garden. A neighbouring 
farmer, who has a cherry orchard of about five acres, is 
compelled to keep a man with a gun there for nearly a 
month; he also tells me that in some years he puts his loss 
of wheat and oats at ten per cent., owing to the depreda- 
tions of birds, chiefly sparrows, but how these latter are to 
be got rid of without killing the rarer birds is a difficult 
matter. Some years ago I was in one of the vine districts 
of France; scarcely a bird was to be seen; the landowners 
there have found out that grapes and birds will not go 
together. If we are to have bird preserves, let them be 
some miles from arable farms, and let the birds be regularly 
fed, so ‘that they should not wander away and rob the 
farmers.—I am, Sir, &c., A Surrey LANDOWNER. 





BRITON VERSUS BRITISHER, 


(To tux Eprror or tux “ Srectatog.” | 


Srr,—Are Mr. E. L. Oliver and other of your correspondents 
so ashamed of the old name of Briton that they must substi- 
tute for it the horrible word “ Britisher” ? It pains many of 
your readers to see such a word in the -Spectator.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. W. JAuegs. 

St. James’ Club, Piecaciily. , 
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THE COMMONS PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
FUND. 


” [Cheques should be addressed to the Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C., and made payable to the 
Spectator and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch, 
Commons Preservation Account,” or paid direct to Barclay 
and Co., Gosling’s Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, B.C., 
Spectator Commons Preservation Account. } 
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£2 s. 4. Zs. d. 
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NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Hditor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 





JOAN OF ARC. 
I was caught up, by God’s command, 
To come before His throne, 
Where Christ doth stand on His right hand 
And on His left stands Joan. 


Joan the maid, with her heart of fire 
And her all-conquering sword, 

Who lifted fair France out of the mire— 
And for England, pardon, O Lord! 


And I heard her sing, as the lark sings, 
Marvellous sweet and clear, 

And all her song was of happy things 
And the casting out of fear. 


Out of wide heaven, from every part, 
Angels came hastening, 

And our Lord Christ was glad at heart 
To hear His sister sing. 

And when she sang of her life on earth, 
Her death, and her cruel foes, 

She laughed, as a maid will laugh in her mirth, 
Telling her childhood’s woes. 

Her happy langhter made heaven glad; 
For joy did Mary weep; 

On earth old mothers forgot to be sad, 

And babies lauglred in ‘their sleep. 





And then full sweetly did she pray 
Unto the Lord of heaven, 

That England's shame be put away 
And that black sin forgiven. 


She said, “ They have repented long, 
The good men of that land— 

Father, wipe ont that ancient wrong, 
Let not its record stand. 


Now are they friends and lovers all 
Of my fair France and’of me, 

And that old tale is bitter as gall 
In England’s memory.” 


The wise saints praised her as she stood, 
The Word of Pardon is said— 

Now all good men of English blood 
Honour and praise the Maid! 
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A NEW BALLET AT DRURY LANE. 

A NEw “ dance-poem™ called Jeux, with music by M. Debussy, 
scenery and clothes by M. Bakst, and choreography by 
M. Nijinsky, was produced at Drury Lane on Wednesday, 
when the Diaghilew Ballet began its fifth London season. 
With M. Debussy and M. Bakst we are all familiar, and 
their share of the entertainment contained little that was 
unexpected. The orchestral colouring was perhaps a little 
heavier than usual, and it seems possible that M. Debussy's 
rhythms are over-subtle to be entirely satisfactory for ballet 
music, And although M. Bakst’s variations of modern tennis 
clothes were pleasant, we cannot help sympathizing with the 
theatre attendant who pronounced the scenery, with its 
green baize lawns and red flannel flower beds, “too 
rank.” A word of praise, however, is due for the strange 
lighting, to which more attention seems to have been given 
than in any of the earlier ballets. The music and 
decorations, which would have seemed surprising a few 
years ago, will be generally taken for granted to-day; but. 
the choreography, to which we must mow turn, will come as 
a shock to all but the most bardened revolutionaries. We 
in England, however, are a hopeful soil for the new gospel, 
for we have no ballet traditions to be outraged, and the hearty 
applause on Wednesday night was a welcome proof of the 
audience’s open-mindedness. The performance was none the 
less undoubtedly puzzling, and there is danger of its being 
regarded merely as a piece of comic eccentricity. For this. 
reason it may be worth while to inquire for a moment why it 

is that the youth and the two girls in the course of their 
search for the missing tennis ball indulge in movements 
so angular, so stiff, and so sndden. The true secret of 
M. Nijinsky’s new choreography seems to be that it is a 
classical revolt against romanticism. In dancing, as in alk 
the other arts, there is a constant action and reaction between 
romanticism and classicism; but owing to the faet that the 
ballet has not existed in England for fifty years we are} 
ignorant of its history. Thanks to the admirable catholicity 
of M. de Diaghilew’s taste, the whole cycle of the ebb and 
flow may be followed in works from this season’s repertory of 
his company. The last master of the old over-elaborated, 
decadent, classical ballet-dancing was Petipa, who dominated 

the Russian school for half a century, and oneof whose 
works, Tchaikovsky’s Lac des Cygnes, is to be performed, in 

a truncated form, next month. The revolt against the rigid 
limitations of this form of ballet was headed by M. Michel 

Fokin. His earlier works, such as the familiar Pavillon 
d’ Armide, approximated in structure and style to the academic 

standards ; but he rapidly developed in the direction of 

romanticism, being much influenced by Miss Isadora Duncan, 
who was essentially a romanticist in spirit, in spite of her 

devotion to Greek dancing. The farthest point in M. Fokin’s 

development may be seen in such ballets as Scheherazade 

and Thamar, and it is against them that M. Nijinsky’s new 

choreography is a reaction. He seems to bave felt that the 

daacing was growing too dramatic and realistic as well as 

romantic; thatit was becoming too unconventionaland formless, 

that it was losing too much of its artificiality, and so risking 

the loss of its art. He bas accordingly set himeelf to build up. 
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a new set of forms and conventions, His first attempt was 
Te Prélude & UV Apres-midi d'un Faune, but, though M. 
Nijinsky produced a work of much plastic beauty, it showed 
dittle power over the beauty of motion or rhythm. People 
justly complained that “there was no dancing in it,” and it 
looked as thougly the new choreography might fail for this 
reason, By Jeux, however, this criticism has been disproved. 
The work is experimental and has some faults—especially, as 
far as can be judged from one performance, it seems to be 
lacking in unity; but M. Nijinsky has shown the possibilities 
-of his new technique. It is surely greatly to its credit that 
it need not fear to take contemporary life for its theme, and 
that it can make interesting use of the great gifts for con- 
trolled movement acquired by the Russian dancers in the 
course of their training. Jeux is not the mere reproduction 
of a series of pictures from a Greek vase; it is full of move- 
ment and full of originality. We shall look forward with 
much interest to seeing Le Sacre du Printemps, in which 
M. Nijinsky has for the first time applied his new methods to 
darge numbers of performers. B. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
BURMA.* 

THE early history of the British connexion with Burma 
presents all the features uniformly to be found in the growth 
of British Imperialism, These are, first, reluctance to move, 
coupled with fear of the results of expansion, ending finally 
with a cession to the irresistible tendency to expand ; secondly, 
wagueness of purpose as to what should be done with a new 
and somewhat unwelcome acquisition ; thirdly, a tardy recog- 
nition of its value, with the result that what was first an 
inclination to make the best of a bad job only gradually 
transforms itself into a feeling of satisfaction and congratula- 
tion that, after all, the unconscious founders of the British 
Empire, here as elsewhere, blundered more or less unawares 

into the adoption of a sound and far-seeing Imperial policy, 
In 1825, Lord Amherst, in one of those “fits of absence” 
avhich the dictum of Sir John Seeley has rendered famous, 
took possession of some of the maritime provinces of Burma, 
and in doing so lost three thousand one hundred and fifteen 
men, of whom only a hundred and fifty were killed in action. 
‘Then the customary fit of doubt and despondency supervened, 
ft was not until four years after the conclusion of peace 
that a British Resident was sent to the Court of Ava in 
the vain hope that he would be able to negotiate the retro- 
cession of the province of Tenasserim, as “the Directors of 
the East India Company locked upon this territory as of no 
walue to them.” For a quarter of a century peace was pre- 
served, for there ruled at Ava a prince “ who was too clear- 
sighted to attempt again to measure arms with the British 
troops.” Anon he was succeeded by a new king—the Pagan 
'Prince—“ who cared for nothing but mains of cocks, games, 
and other infantile amusements,” and who, after the manner 
of Oriental despots, inaugurated his reign by putting to death 
bis two brothers and all their households. “There were 
eeveral hundreds of them.” It is nut surprising that under 
a ruler addicted to such practices the British sailors who 
frequented the Burmese ports should have been subjected to 
maltreatment. Their complaints reached the ears of the iron- 
fisted and acquisitive Lord Dalhousie, who himself went to 
Rangoon in 1852, and forthwith “decided on the immediate 
attack of Prome and Pegu.” M. Dautremer speaks in flatter- 
ing terms of “the tenacity and persistence of purpose which 
make the strength and glory of British policy.” He might 
truthfully have added another characteristic feature which 
that policy at times displays, to wit, sluggishness. It was 
mot until sixteen years after Lord Dalhousie's annexation of 
Lower Burma that the English bethought themselves of 
improving their newly-acquired province by the construction 
of a railway, and it was not till 1877 that the first line from 
Rangoon to Prome—a distance of only one hundred 
and sixty-one miles—was opened. During all this time 
King Mindon ruled in native Burma. He “ gave abundant 
alms to monks,” and, moreover, which was perhaps more 
to the purpose, he was wise enough to maintain relations 








with Great Britain which were “quite cordial.” Eventually 
the Nemesis which appears to attend on all semi-civilized and 
moribund States when they are brought in contact with a 
vigorous and aggressive civilization appeared in the person of 
the “Sapaya-lat,” the “middle princess,” who induced her 
feeble husband, King Thibaw, to carry out massacres on a 
scale which, even in Burma, had been heretofore unprece- 
dented. Then the British on the other side of the frontier 
began to murmur and “to consider whether it was possible 
to endure a neighbour who was so cruel and so unpopular,” 
All doubts as to-whether the limits of endurance had or had 
not been reached were removed when the impecunious and 
spendthrift king not only imposed a very unjust fine of 
some £150,000 on the Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation, 
but also had the extreme folly to “throw himself into the 
arms of France”—a scheme which was at once communicated 
by M. Jules Ferry to Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador 
in Paris. Then war with Burma was declared, and after 
some tedious operations, which involved the sacrifice of 
many valuable lives, and which extended .over three years, 
the country was “completely pacified” by 1889, and Lord 
Dufferin added the title of “Ava” to the Marquisate which 
was conferred on him. 

In 1852, when Lord Dalhousie annexed Lower Burma. 
Rangoon was “merely a fishing village.” It is now a 
flourishing commercial town of some 300,000 inhabitants. 
In 1910-11 the imports into Burmese ports, including coast 
trade, amounted to £13,600,000. The exports, in spite of a 
duty on rice which is of a nature rather to shock orthodox 
economists, were nearly £23,000,000 in value, The revenue 
in 1910 was about £7,391,000, of which about £2,590,000 was 
on Imperial and the balance on local account. Burma is in 
the happy position of being in a normal state of surplus, 
and is thus able to contribute annually a sum of about 
£2,500,000 to the Indian exchequer, a sum which those 
who are specially interested in Burmese prosperity regard 
as excessive, whilst it is apparently regarded as inadequate by 
some of those who look only to the interests of the Indian 
taxpayers. 

The account which M. Dautremer, who was for long French 
Consul at Rangoon, has given of the present condition of 
Burma is preceded by an introduction from the pen of Sir 
George Scott, who can speak with unquestionable authority 
on Burmese affairs. It is clear that neither author has allowed 
himself in any way to be biassed by national proclivities, for 
whilst the Frenchman compares British and French admini- 
strative methods ina manner which is very much to the detri- 
ment of the latter, the Englishman, on the other hand, launches 
the most fiery denunciations against those of his countrymen 
who are responsible for Indian policy. Their want of enter- 
prise is characterized by the appalling polysyllabic adjective 
“hebetudinous,” which it is perhaps as well to explain means 
obtuse or dull, and they are told that they “are infected with 
the Babu spirit, and cannot see beyond their immediate 
horizon.” ; 

M. Dautremer thinks that it is somewhat narrow-minded 
of the Englishman to inflict on himself the torture of wearing 
cloth or flannel clothes in order that he may not be taken for 
a chi-chi or half-caste, who very wisely dresses in white. He 
expostulates against the social tyranny which obliges him to 
pay visits between twelve and two “in such a climate and with 
such a temperature,” and he gently satirizes the isolation of 
the different layers of English society—civilian, military, and 
subordinate services—in words which call to mind the 
striking account given by the immortal Mr. Jingle of the 
dockyard society of Chatham and Rochester. It is, however, 
consolatory to learn that all classes combined in giving a 
hearty welcome to the genial and sympathetic Frenchman 
who was living in their midst. Save on these minor points, 
M. Dautremer has, for the most part, nothing but praise to 
accord. He thinks that “all the British administrative 
officers in Burma are well-educated and capable men, who 
know the country of which they are put in charge, and 
are fluent in the language.” He writhes under the highly 
centralized and bureaucratic system adopted by his own 
countrymen. He commends the English practice under 
which “the Home Government never interferes in the 


management of internal affairs,” and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that the commendation is deserved, albeit of late 
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4endency to govern India rather too much in detail from 
London. Speaking of the rapid development of Burmese trade, 

M. Dautremer says, in words which are manifestly intended 
to convey a criticism of his own Government, “ This is an 
example of the use of colonies to a nation which knows how 
40 put a proper value on them and to profit by them.” 

‘Tbe warm appreciation which M. Dautremer displays of the 
best parts of the English administralive system enhances 
iis claims for respectful attention whenever he indulges 
jn criticism. He finds two rather weak points in the 
administration. In the first place, he attributes the large 
falling-off in the export of teak, inter alia, to “ the increase 
in Government dvties and the much more rigid rules for 
extraction,” and he adds that the Government, which is itself 
a large dealer in timber, has “by its action created a 
enonopoly which has raised prices to the highest possible 
limit.” The subject is one which would appear to require 
attention. The primary business of any Government is not 
¢o trade but to administer, and, as invariably happens, the 
violation of a sound economic principle of this sort is certain 
«ooner or later to carry its own punishment with it. In the 
«second place, the Forest Department, which is of very special 
importance in Burma, is a good deal crippled by the “ want of 
energy and want of industry which are unfortunately common 
in the subordinate grades. The reason for this state of things 
is to be found in the fact that the pay and prospects are not 
good enough to attract really capable men.” In many quarters, 
notably in Central Africa, British Treasury officials have yet 
to learn that, from every point of view, it is quite as great a 
anistake to employ underpaid administrative agents as it would 
‘be for an employer of labour to proceed on the principle that 
low wages necessarily connote cheap production. 

Sir George Scott in his introduction strikes a very different 
note from that sounded by M. Dautremer. He alleges that the 
wealthy province of Burma, which M. Dautremer tells us is 
mot unseldom called “the milch-cow of India,” is starved, 
that its financial policy has been directed by “cautious, 
nothing-venture, mole-horizon people,” who have hid their 
talent in a napkin; that “everything seems expressly designed 
to drive out the capital” of which the country stands so much 
in need; that not nearly enough has been done in the way of 
expenditure on public works, notably on roads and railways, 
and that when these latter have been constructed, they 
have sometimes been in the wrong directions. He cavils 
at M. Dautremer’s description of Burma as “a model 
possession,” and holds that “asa matter of bitter fact, the 
administrative view is that of the parish beadle, and the 
enterprise that of the country-carrier with a light cart instead 
of a motor-van.” 

It would require greater local knowledge than any possessed 
dy the writer of the present article either to endorse or to 
reject these formidable accusations, although it may be said 
that the violence of Sir George Scott’s invective is not very 
convincing, but rather raises a strong suspicion that be has 
overstated his case. Nothing is more difficult, either for a 
private individual or for a State financier, than to decide the 
question of when to be bold and when cautious in the matter 
of capital outlay. It is quite possible to push to an extreme 
the commonplace, albeit attractive, argument tbat large 
expenditure will be amply remunerative, or even if not 
directly remunerative, highly beneficial “in the long run.” 
Although this plea is often—indeed, perhaps generally—valid, 
it is none the less true that the run which is foreshadowed 
is at times so long as to make the taxpayer, who has to 
bear the present cost, gasp for breath before the promised 
goal is reached. Pericles, by laying out huge sums on 
ithe public buildings of Athens, earned the undying gratitude 
<i artistic posterity. Whether his action was in the true 
interests of his Athenian contemporaries is perhaps rather 
more doubtful. The recent history of Argentina is an 
dnstance of a country in which, as subsequent events have 
proved, the plea for lavish capital expenditure was perfectly 
justifiable, but in which, nevertheless, the over-haste shown 
én incurring heavy liabilities led to much temporary incon- 
venience and even disaster. But on the whole it may be said 
‘that where all the general conditions are favourable, and point 
onclusively to the possibility and probability of fairly rapid 
economic development, a bold financial policy may and should 
be adopted, even although it may not be easy to prove 
eforehand by very exact calculations that any special 








project under consideration will be directly remunerative. 
Egyptian finance is a case in point. At a time when the 
country was in the throes of bankruptcy, a fresh loan of 
£1,000,000 was, to the dismay of the conventional financiers, 
contracted, the proceeds of which were spent on irrigation 
works. So also the eonstruction of the Assouan dam, which 
cost nearly double the sum originally estimated, was taken 
in hand at a moment when a liability of a wholly unknown 
amount on account of the war in the Soudan was hanging 
over the head of the Egyptian Treasury. In both of 
these cases subsequent events amply justified the financial 
audacity which had been shown, In the case of Burma 
there appears to be no doubt as to the wealth of the 
province or its capacity for further development. In view 
of all the circumstances of the case the amount of twelve 
millions, which is apparently all that has been spent on 
railway construction since 1869, would certainly appear 
to be rather a niggardly sum. In spite,. therefore, of the. 
very unnecessary warmth with which Sir George Scott has 
urged his views, it is to be hoped that his plea for the 
adoption of a somewhat bolder financial policy in the direction 
of expenditure on railways, and still more on feeder roads, 
will receive from the India Office, with whom the matter 
really rests, the attention which it would certainly appear to 
deserve, The case of public buildings, of which Burma 
apparently stands much in need, is different. They cannot 
strictly speaking, be said to be remunerative, and should 
almost, if not quite, invariably be paid for out of revenue. 
CROMER. 





LESSONS AND WARNINGS.* 

WE are indebted to Mr. Price Collier for the most informing 
and the most interesting book on Germany that has appeared 
for along time. It is the union of the two qualities that gives 
it its distinctive merit. Each taken by itself may possibly 
be found to an equal extent in other volumes. But books 
may be encyclopaedic in their treatment of facts and yet be 
dull, and full of very amusing reading and yet have buta 
distant and uncertain relation to actual truth. Germany and 
the Germans possesses both characteristics. It gives you a 
great deal of information about the people and the institu- 
tions of Germany, but it is all written so pleasantly that no 
reader can turn over its pages without constantly finding 
something to arrest his attention. To describe a people 
to any purpose requires accuracy in appreciation and 
boldness in criticism. Mr, Collier is a warm lover of 
Germany and the Germans. He shows us the good side of 
some things which Englishmen are disposed to think 
lightly of, and at the same time he speaks with the utmost 
freedom of certain German shortcomings. It is to the fact 
that he is an American citizen that we owe this unusual com- 
bination. In 1910 there were more than eight million white 
persons of German origin in the United States, of whom two 
and a half millions were born in Germany; and the German 
soldiers inthe War of Secession were numbered by thousands, 
These are facts which give Germany a strong claim on 
American sympathy, and we have the result of it in Mr. 
Collier's book. 

Let us begin with the German military system. Probably 
the opinion of it most commonly held in this country is 
that, though we may soon find it advisable to introduce 
the Swiss military system into England, nothing could 
induce us to adopt that of Germany. Mr. Collier takes 
a very different view. “The German army protects the 
German people not only from external foes but from 
internal diseases. It is the greatest school of hygiene in the 
world, on account of its sound teaching, the devotion, skill, 
and industry of its officers, the number of its pupils, and its 
widely distributed lessons and influence.” Germans need 
physical discipline just as Englishmen and Americans need 
it, but they have not the same opportunities for obtaining it. 
The German army “takes the place of our West, of our 
games, of our sports, just as it takes the place of England's 
colonies and public schools and games and sports.” It is 
not, of course, to any considerations of this kind that 
Germany owes her army. It is the offspring of her 
political geography. “An Italian proverb runs, ‘It is easy 
to scoff at a bull from a window,’ and we [the citizens of the 
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United States} indulge in nota little of such babyish effrontery 
from ‘our safe place in the world.” But if“ Japan were where 
Mexico is, and Russia where Canada is, and Germany separated 
from us by a few hours’ steaming, certain peacemongers 
would have been hanged long ago.” Germany has to take 
care of herself, and she accepts her vast army as the only 
road to'this end. For the same reasons she accepts an auto- 
cratic militarism. “The sailors and the stokers would rather 
obey captain and officers, however they may have been chosen 
for them, than be sunk at sea.” In return for these sacrifices— 
so' Mr. Collier maintainsshe gets far more than mere training 
to fight. She gets self-respect and self-control. She learns 
that “fundamental diplomacy” which enables men to live 
together comfortably, each one “giving way a little in the 
varrow lines of life, so that each may pass without moral 
shoving.” Mr. Collier has had a course of the training him- 
self, and if it could be bad in America he would give any son 
of his the same. “I can vouch for it that there are fewer 
personal jealousies, quarrels in the mess-room or below decks 
of a warship, or in a soldiers’ camp or barracks than in many 
church or Sunday-school assemblies, in many, club smoking- 
rooms, in many ladies’ sewing or reading circles.” 

It might be thought that Universal Service would lead to 
frequent promotion from the ranks, but it is almost unknown. 
Every officer, indeed, passes through the ranks, but it is as a 
candidate for a commission, and he has been provisionally 
accepted by the commander and officers of the regiment he 
proposes to join. The pay is very small, and promotion is slow. 
The attractiveness of the Army depends on the social considera- 
tion it confers, An officer has a recognized position. ‘‘ He 
expects and often gets a good marriage portion in return for his 
shoulder straps and brass buttons.” If he fails to do this he 
is not allowed to marry unless he hasa certain income. Mr. 
Collier's enthusiasm knows no bounds where the army is 
concerned. “It is the best all-round democratic University in 
the world; it is a necessary antidote for the physical lethargy 
of the German race; and... the poverty of the great bulk 
of the officers keeps the level of social expenditure on a sensible 
seale; it offers a brilliant example, in a material age, of 
men scorning ease for the service of their country; it 
keeps the peace in Europe.” That it fulfils this last 
function is undoubtedly true, in a sense. If Germany had no 
army her neighbours might have their own ideas as to the 
rearrangement of her territory. But the maintenance of 
Buropean peace has ‘not always been the end that Germany 
has had in‘view. Nor is the democratic value of the system 
quite 'so plain to us as it is to Mr. Collier. To be an officer is 
“the recognized occupation of the nobility.” In Germany, 
however, as in most modern countries, the term bears'a double 
meaning. It is not true that Germany is “in the grip of a 
small group of aristocrats; it is in the shaky and self-conscious 
control: of men whose patents of nobility were given them 
with their office, a titled bureaugracy in short.” The occasional 
shower of honours with which we Englishmen are familiar 
is as nothing compared with the continuous torrent of titles 
that delights German hearts and breaks out in “a ceramic 
eruption, a sort of measles of decorations.” Among the 
qualifications for the new nobility are included “ direct 
contribution to party funds.” It is some consolation to learn 
that we have fellow sufferers in Germany. The infancy of 
the party system seems to have the same symptoms as its 
unwholesome maturity. 

Mr. Collier can be as outspoken in his censures as in his 
praises. He quotes Bismarck’s definition of his own legis- 
lation. “ My idea was to bribe the working classes—or shall I 
say to win them over?—to regard the State as a social insti- 
tution existing for their sake and interested in their welfare.” 
This aim has been thoroughly carried out both by Bismarck 
and by William II. “No State can go much further than 
Germany has gone along the lines of State interference, 
guidance, and control of the personal affairs of its people, 
and nothing is more surprising about the whole matter than 
the general acceptance in America and in England of such 
legislation as having preved altogether successful.” In 
Germany, the scene of the experiment, the only people who 
tuke this view are the Socialists. 


“They have had a war chest and weapons put into their hands 
such as they have riever had before. . . . What conceivable legis- 
lative regulation can efface the difference between what A, B,and 
C will get out of five dollars once they have them? --A will take 








his five dollars to make him more powerful, B will use his in 
dissipation, and C will lose his. How is that to be regulated ?- 
And without that regulation you will have rich men and tramps 
all over again.” 

Mr. Collier has no wish to see the working man contented 
with bad housing, poor food, or insufficientleisure. But he does 
wish-to see him gaining these ends by his own thrift and his 
own energy. State Socialism 

“ means slavery for him, with.an army of officials living on him, 
He will be given so much bread and beer and meat and tobacco > 
so much music, theatre, and literature ; and there will grow up an 
army whose business it will be to keep him in order. and to cut: 
him down if he revolts. . . . Does the working man ever stop to 
think that those officials draw salaries amounting to something 
like $1,200,000,000 a year, and is he still fool enough to think that 
he does not pay those salaries to those slave-drivers ?” 

When he comes to education Mr. Collier speaks in the 
highest terms of the freedom given to the students at the 
Universities to go where they will in search of teaching. 
In Germany, what comes nearest to the English idea of 
University life is that led by a well-to-do young man whose 
father was a corps student, and who will be received by his 
father’s corps, and disc!plined in the ways of a corps student's 
life. But the educational successes are more often gained by 
the poorer men who go from one University to another in 
order to attend the lectures of specially famous professors. 
It is a distinct advantage thus to be able to hear the best men 
at whatever University they may happen to be, and as the 
professors are in part paid by those who attend their classes, 
the system acts as a check to the inevitable “ State laziness ” 
which is the temptation of professors when their incomes and 
pensions are secured. It is education outside the Universities 
that comes in for the larger part of Mr. Collier's criticism 
The Germans do not seem, any more than Nnglishmen, to 
ask themselves what the end of education is. The mass of 
mankind have to earn their bread by the labour of their 
hands. It is not the object of education to give the 
scholar an active distaste for the work which will ordinarily 
fall to his lot when he has left school. But in many cases 
this is the result actually reached. In Germany education 
“produces such a surplus of labourers who wish to work in 
uniforms or in black coats and stiff collars that there is a 
dearth of agricultural labourers, and she imports seven 
hundred thousand Hungarians, Poles, Slavs, and Italians 
every year to harvest her crops.” There is some reason to 
fear that the agricultural districts of England are already 
beginning to feel the same difficulty. In one respect, 
however, the Germans are our superiors. The teaching is 
everywhere good, “often superlatively good,” and one con- 
sequence of this is that “the industries of Germany have 
bounded ahead, because of the army of chemists and physicists, 
of patience, training, and ability, who work for small salaries to 
provide them with new and better weapons than their rivals.” 
But, though man does not live by bread alone, he cannot live 
without it, and it is a defect in an educational system that 
it tends to make it increasingly hard to come by. The 
present Chancellor had some reason when he said in 191], 
“The fear that we may not be working along the right lines 
in the education of our youth is a cause of great anxiety to 
many people in Germany.” The danger ie not that there are 
too many opportunities for really clever boys and girls to 
mount higher on the educational ladder, but that those who 
will never get far up that ladder are taught to despise manual 
labour when they have neither ability nor opportunity for 
anything else. 

We have said enough, we hope, to show how much there is: 
to repay the reader for the time he speads on Germany and the 
Germans. Lest, however, we may have given too favourable 
an impression of the book frem the German point of view, we, 
feel we ought to quote the final words of Mr. Price Collier's 
concluding chapter. They take note very sincerely of certain 
German failings. We do not quote them in any spirit of 
triumph—Mr. Price Collier, we remember, has dealt quite as 
faithfully with England—but to show that he is by ne means 
blind to the faults of Germany. 

“The reader will perhaps look back through these pages to 
discover a contradiction. He will seem to find evidence that 
Germany’s position in the world called for just this presenti 
Germany, which is a. factory town with a garden attached, sur 
rounded by an armed camp. I deny the contradiction. I have, 
tried to analyze and to give the reasons for Germany’s develop-; 
ment along these meretriciotis and disappointing lines, but I am 
the last to. admitthat ‘the outcome is satisfactory, ar that the rest’ 
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of the world should look to. Germany to point out the way of 
salvation. A apt orchid-house is not the place to go to learn 
to grow the fruits of the earth in their due season for the nourish- 
ment of a free people. You will find some: brilliantly coloured 
flowers there, in the gay uniforms of the artificial tropics, but they 
shrink and sbrivel in the open air. They. have. been trained to 
grow luxuriantly in this stifling atmosphere, but they feed no one, 
Jease no one, who will not consent to live in a glass house with them. 

use a people is blindfolded, its preachers and pedagogues 

, its officials subservient, is all the more reason why they 
should be easily led, but no reason at all for supposing that they 
will lead anybody else. I have said here and there that I have 
jearned much, and that we all have much to learn from Germany. 
I permit myself to repeat it. She has shown us that the-short cut 
to the governing of a people by suppression and strangulation 
results ina dreary development of mediocrity. She has proved 
again that the only safety in the world for either an individual or 
a nation is to be loved and respected, and in these days no one 
respects slavery or loves threats. From an American point of 
xiew, any sacrifice, any war, were better than the domination of 
the Prussian methods of nation-making. No nation should be by 
its traditions and its ideals more ready to arm itself, and to keep 
itself armed if necessary for years, against the possibility of the 
transference of such methods te the American continent, than the 
United States of North America, 

‘ Theuer ist mir der Freund, doch auch den Feind kann ich nitzen ; 

Zeigt mir der Freund, was ich kann, lehrt mir der Feind was ich soll,’ 
writes Schiller. We Americans have much to learn from both our 
friends and our enemies. We have both in Germany, and we 
should cultivate the temper of mind which profits by the 
encouragement of our friends and the criticism of our foes.” 





SIR HENRY VANE* 


‘Tue author of this valuable and judicious work says with 
truth that “very few general readers know more about Vane 
than that Milton addressed a sonnet to him, and that Cromwell 
on a celebrated occasion prayed to be delivered from him.” 
Mr. Willcock’s book ought to do something to make him 
better known. Sir Henry Vane, “statesman and mystic,” 
was prominent and notable among the worthies of the heroic 
age of English history, and certainly deserves a good hiography, 
although not much information has come down to us about 
his private life, and the story of his public career inevitably 
merges itself to a great extent in the general political annals 
of hisera. The title of statesman can hardly be denied to 
one who was eminently distinguished both as a revolutionary 





leader and as a practical administrator. In the Long Parlia- 
ment, atthe time of its meeting; he was the only recognized | 
representative of that principle of Independency which was | 
afterwards to become the dominant power in the State. On 
the death of Pym he succeeded to the leadership of the 
Parliamentary party, and for two years from that time “ he 
occupied a position of extraordinary influence.” Mr, Willcock 
quotes Baxter as saying that Vane “was that within the 
House which Cromwell was without.” At the Restoration, 
although he had not been a regicide, his reputation for ability 
procured him the honour of political martyrdom. “The great 
share he had in the attainder of the Earl of Strafford,” says 
Burnet, “and in the whole turn of affairs to the total change 
of government, but, above all, the great opinion that was had 
of his parts and capacity to embroil matters again, made the 
Court think it necessary to put him out of the way.” As 
€harles II. expressed it with brutal candour in a letter to 
Clarendon, “Certainly he is too dangerous a man to let live 
if we can honestly put him out of the way.” 

Carlyle, as might have been expected, treats Vane with a 
sort of rough contempt. He could not find much to admire 
in a man who in practical genius fell far short of Cromwell, 
who adhered with a fidelity which some thought pedantic to 
his principles and theories, and whose political career was 
certainly not crowned with signal success. His high personal 
character and disinterested devotion to what he considered 
the cause of right have always been acknowledged by his 
opponents and critics. We must refer our readers to Mr. 
Willcock’s book for particulars of two interesting episodes of 
Vane’s career—his short tenure of the post of Governor of the 
Colony of Massachusetts, to which he was appointed at the 
age of twenty-three, and his administration of the English 
Navy under the Commonwealth. As treasurer of the Navy, 
he was instrumental in carrying out a reorganisation which 
largely contributed to the glorious victories of Admiral Blake. 
Why Cromwell, when he was forcibly dissolving the Long 
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Parliament, prayed to be delivered from Sir Harry Vane ja 
not very.clear. Apparently be was under the impression thas. 
Vane had failed to keep a pledge he had given in connexion 
with a Bill for a new scheme of Parliamentary representation. 
It seems likely that there was some misunderstanding. The 
two men had previously been intimate friends; and it is. 
interesting to note that shortly afterwards Cromwell offered 
Vane a seat in the Little or Barebones Parliament. Later, as 
is well known, Vane felt bound to oppose Oliver's assumption 
of supreme power. 

Students of Professor T, H. Green’s Four Leciures on 
the English Revolution (republished separately, 1912) will 
remember—perhaps they were somewhat surprised at—the 
prominent position given to Vane in those discourses. He 
figures there, it may almost be said, as the hero of the great 
Puritan reyolution, or at any rate as its representative on the 
speculative, as Cromwell was on the practical side, and Milton 
in literature. Green takes very seriously the mystical philo- 
sophy contained in those writings of Vane which have hitherto 
been regarded as not worthy of much attention. According 
to Baxter, Vane’s “doctrines were so cloudily formed and 
expressed that few could understand them.” Clarendon and 
Burnet likewise complain of their obscurity, and Hume 
roundly pronounces them to be “absolutely unintelligible.” 
Burnet’s words are: “I have sometimes taken pains to see 
if I could find out his meaning in bis works, yet I could 
never reach it; and, since many others have said the same, 
it may be reasonable to believe that he hid somewhat that 
was a necessary key to the rest.” Mr. Willcock slightly 
obscures the meaning of this passage by printing “had” 
for “hid” (page 254). His own opinion on Vane's theosophy 
is that it “seems to illustrate the aberration of a great 
mind,” and he prudently has recourse to T. H. Green for an 
exposition of Vane’s system of thought. Green goes so far as 
to say that in Vane’s writings “ we find, under a most involved 
phraseology and an allegorizing interpretation of scripture, 
a strange intensity of intellectual aspiration, which, if his 
secondary gifts had been those of a poet instead of a politician, 
might have made him the rival of Milton.” Mr. Willcock tella 
us that ‘ Vane’s theological opinions were largely influenced 
by the mystical writings of Jacob Boehme” (p. 254). In the 
absence of definite evidence on the point, this is perhaps 
asserted too positively, and is in fact qualified three pagea 
later by the statement that “whence Vane derived his 
theosophy is doubtful, but it is closely akin to that of Jacob 
Boehme, some of whose works had already been translated 
into English.” It was a striking feature of Vane's theology, 
and one which at any rate is not open to the charge of 
obscurity, that, “ though he set up a form of a religion in a 
way of his own, yet it consisted rather in a withdrawing 
from all other forms [he was styled by his contemporaries 
‘the man above ordinances’| than in any new or particular 
opinions or forms; from which he and his party were called 
Seekers, and seemed to wait for some new and clearer 
manifestations” (Burnet). He was one of those who were 
“persuaded that the Lord has more truth yet to break forth 
out of His holy word.” ‘The connecting link between Vane’s 
theology and his politics is to be found in the great doctrine 
of liberty of conscience which was the ruling principle of: his 
life, and in which he was entirely at one with Cromwell and 
with Milton. 

On page 195 of the present biography the famous republican 
and regicide Henry Marten appears as “Sir Henry Marten.” 
Curiously enough, it is recorded that Cromwell one day in 
debate spoke of Mr. Marten accidentally as “Sir Harry”; 
whereupon the latter, who was well known for his ready wit, 
interrnpted bim by saying, with a low bow, “I always expected, 
when your Majesty became King, you would make me a 
Knight” (Green's Lectures, page 81). 








THE SCOTTISH CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

THE history of the eighteenth-eentury Scottish Church 

remains to be written, a history which shall continue the 

works of Knox, Calderwood, and Wodrow, and discuss with 

an impartiality impossible to those earlier writers the vexed 

controversies of Moderates and High-flyers, and the whole 
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story of the Secessions—a tale usually relegated to a casual 
chapter in general histories. Meanwhile Mr. Warrick has 
given us some valuable mémoires pour servir, in the shape 
of biographies of the Moderators of the first fifty years of the 
Revolution church. It is not a very inspiring record, for 
heresy-hunts, especially after suspected Bourignonism, the 
secular strife over Patronage, and the first rumblings of the 
“ Marrow” controversy fill most of the pages. Mr. Warrick 
in his view of the Revolution church leuns rather to the 
favourable estimate of Chalmers than to that of later 
historians, who have labelled it harsh, dry, and pedantic. Those 
fifty years carry us far in spirit, for they begin with men who 
had fonght the battle of Presbyterianism against Charles, 
and they end with the avowed Moderates, to whom the 
Covenant was an event as remote as the Crusades. Generally 
speaking, the early Moderators were drawn from the ministers 
who bad accepted the Indulgence and had abated something 
of the old rigid theocracy of men like Blair and Guthrie. The 
intransigents were to be found among the Cameronians or the 
Episcopalian clergy, who remained loyal to the Stuarts. 
Hew Kennedie, who begins the chronicle, was a relic from 
the past, a great smeller-out of witches, and a politique who 
was a violent Covenanter when the Covenant was in the 
ascendant, and a trimmer when its star declined. William 
Carstares is the only figure in the ‘list of much historical 
importance. He was an accomplished plotter who, from the 
point of view of Charles's government, richly deserved 
banging; and after the Revolution he became William's 
most trusted adviser on Scottish affairs. He did well by his 
country, and the ecclesiastical settlement, on which the 
modern Church of Scotland was based, was largely his 
doing. He also played a great part in bringing about the 
union with England. A contemporary described him as “a 
fat, sanguine-complexioned man, always smiling when he 
designs most mischief; a good friend when he is sincere.” 
The other Moderators were as a rule hard-working town or 
country ministers who at the end of busy lives reached 
the chief office in the Church. Exceptions were Patrick 
Simson, who is remembered as Wodrow’s informant on what 
happened in the last scenes of Montrose’s life, and David 
Williamson, who was married seven times and was the first 
of the Scottish clergy to wear a watch. The most attractive 
figure is George Meldrum, a humane and tolerant man who 
did his best to save the unfortunate Aikenhead, who while 
a student at Edinburgh College was hanged for impugn- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity. Mr. Warrick has sought 
far and near for his materials, and has produced a careful 
and scholarly book. It is illustrated by some good portraits. 





BRITISH DIVING DUCKS.* 

TuHE only fitting epithets for the first volume of Mr. Millais’s 
book are sumptuous and magnificent. We must also regret- 
fully add that the price of the two volumes complete will be 
twelve guineas. There is probably no greater authority on 
British ducks than Mr. Millais; and apart from his clever 
drawings, which delight the artist, we have a mass of 
original observations on the habits of the birds, some 
of which, at any rate, will be new to ornithologists. But 
Mr. Millais is not merely a sportsman and a field naturalist. 
He is familiar with all the scientific literature, he has for 
years himself been a maker of collections, and there can be few 
collections, besides bis own, of skins and eggs of ducks which he 
has not had the opportunity of studying. He was particularly 
fortunate in having placed at his disposal the whole collection of 
Mr. Schidler of Copenhagen. “ Asan instance of Mr. Schidler’s 
thoroughness I may state that, on asking to see eiders and 
king-eiders, he at once produced eleven hundred specimens of 
these birds.” With such abundant material at a worker's 
disposal, we may expect a real addition to our knowledge of 
the difficult subject of the changes which ducks’ plumage 
undergoes. Nor are we disappointed. 

The present work is, of course,in a sensé a continuation, 
but on a much grander scale, of Mr. Millais’s studies of surface- 
feeding ducks. Without adducing any very adequate argu- 
ments, Mr. Millais declares that the ducks have been split 
into too many genera. He here deals only with Nyroca (under 
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which he includes the red-crested and common pochards, the- 
ferruginous duck, Baer’s pochard, the tufted duck, and the. 
scaup) and with Clangula. Under the latter genus are lumped. 
together the golden-eye, Barrow's golden-eye, the buffie. 
headed duck, long-tailed and harlequin ducks. The “ diving 
ducks” form a natural group distinguishable not only by their 
feeding habits from the non-divers. Their wings are shorter, 
their legs are placed further back: their bodies are clumsier- 
and their gait is more waddly. They all fly quickly and swim 
rather deep in the water. Many resort, especially out of the 
breeding season, to the sea-coast, and are hard to approach 
and difficult to study. But some, like the unpinioned wild 
tufted ducks, resort regularly to St. James's Park, and soon 
get tame enough to accept bread. Everyone who has watched 
ducks knows that the calls uttered by the males and females. 
vary greatly in different species. Most interesting to watch, 
too, is the courtship of the sexes. To this Mr. Millais has 
given the attention which is to be expected from such a 
careful observer of details. Several correspondents (among 
them Lord William Perey, Mr. Gerald Legge, Mr. St. Quintin, 
and Mr. Hugh Wormald, who are all observers of ducks, wild 
and captive) have contributed to his notes. 

Mr. Thorburn’s fine coloured plates are enchanting. The 
ornithologist gazes with delight at the details of the plumage 
and the colouring of the bills and feet, in which nothing has 
been overlooked. The mere ignorant lover of birds will be 
equally delighted with the bird and the landscape background. 
Nor should one omit to meution that they are printed by Frisch, 
of Berlin, to whose ekill they owe much of their merit. There 
are coloured plates, besides, of eggs and of skins, showing the 
seasonal changes which run through a series. The cleverness 
and liveliness of the author’s own drawings are too well known 
to need praise. The text will be studied with interest by every 
ornithologist who is lucky enough to have an opportunity of 
doing so. Each chapter is methodically arranged and there are 
copious references to authorities, but of the greatest value are 
the author’s own original observations on the birds, made 
during years of travel and shooting. The book is the most 
complete and perfect account of our diving ducks that has: 
yet been published. 





FIRST AID TO THE SERVANTLESS.* 


Mrs. J. G. Frazer, who writes this book, gives an appalling 
picture of the lot of the unfortunate housewife who tries to 
keep one small servant. But the feeling of most women who 
read her book will be that the lot of the woman who tries todo 
her own work on the scale proposed by Mrs. Frazer will be an 
even harder one. Surely the work as arranged by the author 
is on too ambitious a scale for one pair of hands, Even 
granted the absolute and untiring efficacy of all the labour- 
saving devices recommended by the author, there seems very 
little leisure left during which the working lady of the house: 
can call her soul her own. And here let it be said that 
though, as the author opines, critics are usually men, and 
though the editor of this journal is a man, he is much too 
astute to confide the reviewing of this book to anyone but a 
female member of his staff, and therefore the present writer is. 
by no means ignorant of her subject. 

The fault of the book seems to be that, as hinted above, 
the house of the servantless lady is apt to be too large. If 
one person is to do the whole of the cleaning, a house on w. 
smaller scale would be better than the house as planned by. 
the author, and it would be very difficult for the standard: 
of comfort to be so high as that indicated. For instance, 
a person who had all the beds, all the cooking, and all the 
cleaning to do would hardly have time to arrange flowers for 
the dinner-table, and the meals should be much simplified if. 
the servantless lady is to have any leisure at all. 

With regard to the labour-saving devices, they should be 
recommended to every housewife, whether she has servants 
or no, for time spent in discovering and maintaining labour-- 
saving ‘devices for the benefit of a domestic staff is time very 
well spent indeed, and the said staff, whether consisting of 
one unit or of the servants necessary for a large house, will’ 
be grateful to find that no unnecessary labour is asked from 
them and that their comfort is considered. 








* First Aid to the Servantless, By Mrs, J, G. Frazer, Camtridge: W. Heffer 
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The book contains an entrancing account of a machine called 
the “ Dreadnought” Dish Washer, which apparently not only 
washes, rinses, and dries plates, dishes, cups, knives, forks, 
and spoons, but scrubs “out pots and pans, and all that ina 
trice by the aid of boiling water and soap-powder.” Then there 
js another charming object called the “Semco Boot Cleaner,” 
and there are many bints as to other delightful devices for 
helping the housewife. But it should be remembered that no 
mechanical device in this world, from a motor-car downwards, 
js ever always just ready to do its work. Machines, like 
human beings, want constant attention and cleaning, and 
many hours can be easily wasted by trying to find ont just 
the one little thing which is preventing a given machine from 
doing its work. 

Mrs. Frazer very properly praises the use of a gas circulator 
for the hot-water supply of the house, and recommends the 
gas being kept on ever so little at night. The present writer 
possesses the circulator mentioned by the author, which turns 
itself off to a point of light when the water is at a given 
temperature. But it must be confessed that even that point 
of light gets through a good deal of gas. A most useful list 
of all the apparatus recommended is to be found on the page 
before the index, and altogether the little manual is a 
fund of information to the young housekeeper, whether she 
intends to do without a servant or not. 





A LONDONER’S LONDON.* 


“Tne happiness of London,” said Johnson, “is not to be 
conceived but by those who have been in it.” This might well 
stand as a motto for Mr. Whitten’s book, for he indeed is a 
chief among Cockneys. It would be labour wasted to give his 
book to a country visitor, who would not understand it, and 
would only wonder why more emphasis was not laid on 
St. Paul’s and Buckingham Palace. But to a Londoner it is 
a memorable book, a book of real insight and knowledge and 
intimacy, whose delightful illustrations, free from Mr. Pennell’s 
exaggeration and Mr, Markino’s Orientalism, are, as the letter- 
press, filled with the spirit of London. As there is one harsh 
eriticism which must be made it would be well to make it 
now. It seems to be the fashion to give the index of a book 
to an incompetent workman, and to waste little energy in 
correcting it. When a second edition of Mr. Whitten’s book 
is issued let him add to it a fresh and more adequate index. 
Mr. Whitten has not very much patience with the modern 
London of motors and suburbs; he is too much of a Cockney 
to take pleasure in the stretching further and further afield of 
London’s arms, or in the incessant speeding-up of her system 
of traffic. For him is the older, more leisurely London, the 
motorless city where 


“ A hansom takes you quicker, 
A growler keeps you dry: 
But the top of a bus is the place for us, 
To see the world go by.” 


It is the unexpected that he loves in London, her strange 
incongruities, her unaristocratie Saturday nights, her Euston 
Road monuments, her Dan Leno. He feels the pulse of a 
London street as only a Cockney can feel it, and yet has filled 
his book full to the brim with history and knowledge. Every 
house in the Strand has its annals, its long line of inhabitants: 
here, in Norfolk Street, lived Peter the Great; there, next the 
Lyceum, Deville, the phrenologist, with his famous set of 
clients. But Mr. Whitten succeeds everywhere in avoiding 
the obvious; among the “veils of yesterday” not only does 
he call to remembrance the open country at Hampstead and 
Parliament Hill, and the sweeping away of Temple Bar, but, 
with the Cockney tendency to see a significance underlying the 
most trivial London events, he begins with the whole history 
of the omnibus. “Then tickets. I think it was on Sunday, 
14 May, 1901, that London began to be strewn with omnibus 
paper, and my recollection is that a little snow fell in 
sympathy.” Mr. Whitten must guard his treasure carefully. 
It is a proud thing, and nowadays a rare one, to be a true 
Cockney: he of all men, should write that much-needed 
canticle, whose first verse should be: “ O, all ye that traffic and 
labour, bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify Him for 
ever, 








* A Londoner's London, By Wilfred Whitten, With 24 Illustrations by 
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FICTION, 


STEMPENYU.* 

HERE we have the “authorized version” of a Yiddish novel 
written twenty-seven years ago by a Russian Jewess, who 
speaks of her district as being in Lithuania. The hero is a 
wonderful musician, who conducts a travelling orchestra and 
plays marvellously on the violin—a sort of Jewish Paganini, 
in fact. He is at once magnetic and immensely susceptible 
and carries on a multitude of flirtations, until one fine day he 
encounters a far stronger character than his own in a poor 
but ambitious young woman named Freidel. She insists on a 
public engagement ; and when Stempenyu skips away with his 
band and avoids ber village, she journeys across country until 
she runs him down and makes bim marry her. Freidel 
is a strong-willed, avaricious woman in whom poverty has 
engendered miserliness, and every kopek that she can 
extract from Stempenyu she hoards or lets out on usury. 
Her interest in him is solely as a money-getter, though 
she is proud to have captured a man whom so many 
girls have idolized. Stempenyu, though severely regulated 
by his shrewish wife, finds consolation in his fiddle. 
When he begins to think of consoling himself with the 
beautiful Rocballe, who is already married to a colourless 
and insipid young man, and when Rochalle is apparently 
disposed to encourage his tempestuous overtures, we are 
prepared for tragic complications in view of Freidel’s resolute 
and fearless temper. But these possibilities are abruptly 
extinguished. Rochalle, who is a paragon of all the virtues, 
awakens to the wickedness of her conduct, flies from her lover, 
and discovers that all the time she was deeply in love with her 
husband, who is also distractedly in love with her, and we 
leave them enjoying a carnival of connubial bliss. Their 
estrangement had been entirely due to the exasperating intru- 
sion of Rochalle’s mother-in-law, who never allowed the young 
people to be alone, and drove Rochalle nearly mad by her 
fussy attentions. Domestic salvation is only attained by 
their starting an independent household in another village 
Stempenyu, on the other hand, is left to the untender mercies 
of his money-grubbing wife, his lot being aggravated by the 
constant visits of her mother, “ Ziporah the Fat One,” a 
garrulous lady with great powers of florid invective, and a 
weakness for hot goose fat with onions at breakfast. His 
efforts to keep the peace between these two shrews are appre- 
ciated by neither: us the old lady tactfully observes, “ Though 
every dog is a master on his own doorstep, you must remember 
that Iam no stranger to you. After all, I am your mother-in- 
law; and, when one plays with the cat, one must take her 
scratches for love-tokens.” One cannot resist the conclusion 
that Stempenyu’s punishment was out of proportion to his 
offence. He had flirted violently with Rochalle, but bad done 
her no wrong. 

But while the story “fizzles out” in a way that is at once 
undramatic and unfair, it is redeemed from insipidity by 
the candour and exuberance of the writer in dealing with 
a corner of modern Jewry that she knows intimately. 
Whether one likes or dislikes them, the Jews are an 
extraordinarily interesting race, and “Shalom Aleichem” 
illustrates a number of their racial characteristics, agree- 
able and otherwise, with an engaging naiveté and a complete 
freedom from flattery. Of the wrongs of the Russian 
Jews we only hear indirectly, as in the passage which 
deals with their love of music, particularly of sad music 
“Who does not know,” she asks, “that no individual of our 
nation need go about laughing for want of something to feel 
sad about?” Ina charming dedicatory epistle to her grand- 
father, himself a Yiddish novelist of distinction, the writer 
describes her aim as to distribute the interest among three 
characters: “the Jewish artist, Stempenyu, and his fiddle; 
the Jewish girl, Rocballe, in all her Jewish purity, nobility of 
thought and action; and the Jewish woman Freidel, whose 
talent for business led her into an exaggerated anxiety about 
money.” In this aim she has in great measure succeeded. 
Her pictures of Jewish home life, Jewish festivities, and 
Jewish courtship are vivid and illuminating, and in a homely 
fashion she enables us to realize the mingled materialism and 
mysticism of her compatriots. In proof of this we cannot do 
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better than quote the letter written by Rochalle’s husband to 
his father a year after the crisis which threatened to wreck 
their happiness :— 

“*¢ Peace and all good to my father—the famous man of piety, the 
wonderful teacher and rabbi, Isaac-Naphtali, son of Reb Moshe- 
Joseph of blessed memory! And also to my beloved mother, 
whose piety and fame and virtue are like unto the picty and fame 
and virtue of Esther and Abigail of old—to my mother, whose 
name is beautiful—Dvossa-Malka, the daughter of Reb Moshe- 
Mendel, of blessed memory! And to his whole household I send 
greetings and peace. As the sun shines out through the dark 
clouds of the blue heavens there on high, in the highest heavens, 
from out the blue windows... .’ ‘No, no!’ shouted a chorus 
of voices; ‘not that. It is only—only—poetry, boyish things, 
childish nonsense. Read further what is on the other side.’ The 
young man with the squint turned over the page fnd read, 
‘And as regards your question concerning my livelihood and 
the business that is carried on here in Yehupetz—I must tell 
you first of all . ..’ ‘Ah, that’s what we want to hear!’ said the 
people, satisfied at last. ‘Read, young man, read further!’ 
*I must tell you, first of all, that drapery is sold here and 
smallwares; but smallwares not so much as drapery. Embroi- 
deries are not bad here either—not worse than with you. 
Woollens are dear here, like gold itself. Sugar and flour and bran 
are also good to trade in. ‘They are sent across the frontier, and 
Jews earn a fine lot of money through them. Yehupetz is a 
blessed land! The town itself is terrible. It is worth a man’s 
while to look at it. In short, it is a different world here in 
Yehupetz. You may come upon such Jews whom you would 
never dream of calling Jews. And there is a good trade done 
in paper here, too. There is trading in everything. And Jews 
turn round on the Exchange, and buy and sell all sorts of 
bonds. Brokers make lots of money. My wife sends you her 
friendliest greetings. She is also writing to you herself. May 
God preserve you all. And I hopo we will hear from you the 
best of news, Amen! P.S.—Then I must tell you that a shop 
like mine is in the very front of the Alexandrevitz Street. 
And the income is not at all bad. Blessed be He! My wife 
Rochalle—may she live long!—has learned the business already 
and can talk toa customer. But as to buying at the fairs—I do 
that myself. I have credit amongst merchants in Moscow and 
Lodz. With Moscow it is not bad to deal. Moscow sells honestly 
and likes a Jewish customer. If a man is doing badly, Moscow 
ecmes to his aid and does not let him go down altogether. 
Dwelling-houses are very dear here. For two rooms and a 
kitchen I pay 175 roubles a year, and have to get my own 
wood and water. Everything is dear here—like gold. Mostly 
the Jews are middlemen; and of Jewish middlemen there are 
many here. And Jews earn an honest rouble through it. In 
short, Yehupetz is a place of business. May God give us 
health and strength, and I hope to hear the same from 
you. From me, your son, who is anxious for your happiness 
every day—Moshe-Mendel—the son of my beloved father, Isaac- 
Naphtali of Tasapevka. Greetings to my dear uncle and dear 
aunt, and his whole family. Greetings to the wealthy one, Reb 
Youdel, and his whole family. Greetings to the wealthy one, 
Reb Shimcha-Hirsh, and his whole family. Greetings to the 
wealthy one, Reb Dauber, and his whole family. Greetings to 
the wealthy one, Madame Stessa-Beila, and her whole family. 
My son Joseph—may his light continue to shine !—sends you all 
his friendliest greetings.—'I nz ABOVR-NAMED!’” 





Comrade Yetta. By Albert Edwards. (Macmillan and Co. 
6s.)—The chief feeling of the English reader of this book 
will be one of extreme astonishment at the calm way in 
which the author writes of New York as a cosmopolitan city, 
as if this were an established and acknowledged fact. The 
book is written with a strong Socialistic bias and is very 
interesting in its sidelights on the labour problem in America. 
According to the author, the employers make most unfair use 
of the differences of language between their workers, and aim 
at assembling as cosmopolitan a staff as possible so as to throw 
difficulties in the way of any concerted action between them. 
Yetta herself is a well-drawn and sympathetic figure, but we 
find it hard to enter into the subtle reasons for the breaking-off 
of her first engagement or quite to understand her happiness 
when she is married to an exceedingly unattractive gentl2man 
called Isadore Braun. 

The Hidden Road. By Joan Sutherland. (Mills and Boon. 
6s.)—Those scenes of the book which are laid in Tibet are 
much more entertaining than the final chapters, which deal 
chiefly with a very unnecessary misunderstanding between 
the hero and heroine. Miss Sutherland has obviously studied 
her eastern mise-en-scéne with extreme care, and succeeds almost 
in making her readers believe that she herself has visited 
Lhaaa. 

READABLE Novets.—Stella Maris. By W. J. Locke. 
(J. Lane. 6s.)\—There is not even a Provencal mistral to 
mitigate the strong sentiment and the crude melodrama 
which seem to smother the tender charm of an original theme. 
——Open Sesame. By B. P. Neuman. (J. Murray. 68.)— 














The short chapters are very jerky, but give a delightful 
picture of a Bohemian family in London: there is a serioug 
undercurrent.—— Virginia. By Ellen Glasgow. (W. Heine. 
mann. 6s.)—The story shows the Confederate States entering 
upon industrialism twenty years after the war, with a minute 
study of Southern women and a long-suffering heroine down 
to the present day ——Eliza’s Son. By Barry Pain. (Cassell 
and Co. Is. net.)}—His parents and their sorest trial described 
by himself. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


{Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not Leen 
veserved for review in other forms.) 


The Tragedy of Education. By E. G. A. Holmes. (Constable 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—In these pages Mr. Holmes explains 
his views of the fundamental errors of our present method of 
education, and sets out his ideal of the system which ought 
to replace it. In a few words his thesis may be summarized 
by saying that he is protesting against dogmatic instruction 
for the child, and pleading in favour of freedom and self. 
development. It will be seen from this that he agrees with 
the main principle of Dr. Montessori’s method. We will 
quote some sentences which bear cut what we have said :— 

“The constant tendency of dogmatism is to arrest growth and 

devitalize life. ... The raison d'étre of dogmatism is to keep 
order; and the dogmatist and his victim—both of whom live in 
an atmosphere of delusion and make-believe—may be excused 
for confounding discipline, which is the only true and unfailing 
source of order, with drill. But, in point of fact, drill is the 
negation of discipline. For discipline, in the real sense of tho 
word, is imposed by a man on himself, whereas drill, in proportion 
as it is systematic and successful, makes the man a machine, and 
so incapacitates him for imposing anything, except the chains of 
habit, on his numbed and devitalized self.” 
What underlies Mr. Holmes’s scheme would seem to be a 
worship of “ individuality.” Whether this is not to some 
extent a mere fetish is at least a question worth considcring. 
Is Mr. Holmes such an optimist that he believes that all 
“ individualities,” if left to themselves, will turn out to be 
good P Or does he perhaps belong to the school of philosophy 
which holds that the word “good” actually means “ what 
tends to self-expression or individuality”? And if neither 
of these are his opinions, and if some “individualities” may 
be bad, would he refuse to agree that we ought, so far as 
possible, to check their development, even though in so doing 
we limit also the extent of the child’s self-expression? Would 
he prefer, in short, to have a bad individuality completely 
developed, or a neutral one which had been, as he would put 
it, “ warped” by the dogmatism of his instructors? These 
questions seem to lie near the root of the argument set out by 
Mr. Holmes, and it is an argument of deep interest, treated 
by the author with much earnest attention. 











A Stained Glass Tour in Italy. By Charles Hitchcock 
Sherrill. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)\—The delightful photo- 
graphs of interiors of Italian churches which illustrate Mr. 
Sherrill’s book are in themselves enough to attract many 
purchasers. But the book is by no means unworthy of the 
pictures. Mr. Sherrill passes through a score of the northern 
Italian towns, giving pleasant descripticns of them, and 
talking especially of their stained glass. In an introduction 
he gives some historical and technical information upon the 
making of glass in Italy, and so prepares the reader fora 
better understanding of what follows. There is some scarcity 
of stained glass in Italy, and though much has no doubt 
perished through the agencies of war and time, the true 
explanation of the fact, according to Mr. Sherrill, is a different 
one. “The real reason,” he says, “for the comparative 
paucity of stained glass in Italy is the greater interest there 
displayed in painting church interiors in fresco. Coloured 
glass, by reducing the amount of light, tended to obscure the 
sacred stories pictured on the walls, and as Italy is par 
excellence the home of fresco-painting, stained glass was never 
so widely used there as in countries where the walls were 
decorated less with colour than with sculpture.” There can 
be no doubt, however, as to the beauty of such Italian stained 
glass as exists, and Mr. Sherrill bas done much to encourage 
an appreciation of it. 





“ Polly Peachum” and “ The Beggar’s Opera.” By Charles 
E. Pearce. (Stanley Paul. 16s. net.)}—Mr. Pearce has shown 
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great energy in collecting a large quantity of information upon 
the original production of The Beggar's Opera in 1728 and its 
subsequent history, as well as upon Lavinia Fenton, who was 
supposed to have been a principal cause of its success, and 
who subsequently became the Duchess of Bolton. The story 
js not of a very enthralling character, and leads through some 
of the more dubious paths of early eighteenth-century history. 
A number of amusing stories and odd scraps of information 
turn up among the rest; as, for instance, the account of a 
book called Les Chats, written in 1728 by a Dutchman, “ who 
gravely states that he has been assured by musical connoisseurs 
that the song of cats could be rendered exactly by modern 
musicians, especially in regard to recitative,” and also 
“contends that cats by their lightness are wonderfully 
qualified to perform a ballet.” The Beggar’s Opera was 
performed at intervals for a century and a half after its 
original production, the last performance having taken place 
on November 3rd, 1886, with Sims Reeves as Captain 
Macheath. 





A selection of delightful broadsides and chap-books has 
been sent to us by Mr. Lovat Fraser, at the sign of “ Flying 
Fame,” 45 Roland Gardens, 8.W., costing from twopence to 
sixpence each. They include some wood blocks by Mr. 
Fraser, and a parable, aimed apparently at the Royal 
Academy, by the same author. Theve are also two or three 
poems by Mr. Ralph Hodgson, printed separately as broad- 
sides (“ twopence plain, fourpence coloured”). Of the chap- 
books we may mention The Two Wizards, and other Songs, by 
Richard Honeywood (6d.), which contains some excellent 
pictures. Here are a couple of verses from one of the 
songs :— 

“TI see two wizards down the lane, 
Their pace is grave and slow, 
They nod their heads and nod again, 
And hum this as they go— 
Fa la la la la, Fa la la la. 
No words are in their argument— 
The nettles by the lane 
Have all their heads in wonder bent 
To hear their wise refrain— 
Fa la la la la, Fa la la la.” 


We wish the “ Flying Fame ” every success, and hope to see a 
long series of broadsides issued from its sign. 





National Service and National Education. By Eric 
George. With an introduction by Lord Henry Cavendish 
Bentinck, M.P. (P. S. King and Son. Is. net.)—Mr. George’s 
pamphlet is a plea in favour of reforming the educational 
system by means of continuation schools, boarding schools, 
and compulsory physical training for boys. Lord Henry 
Bentinck, writing in support of the scheme, compares it 
favourably with the proposals of the National Service League, 
against which he puts forward some arguments which we do 
not find convincing, but which we cannot here discuss, 








' (For New and Forthcoming Publications see page 1124.) 


LIBERTY 

psss FABRICS 
EXCEL 

IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, 


FOR 
FURNISHING 


FREMLIN’S SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 


Bittered entirely with ENGLISH HOPS. Will keep in any 
art of the orld. Highly recommended by many 
Doctors to those prohibited from taking ordinary beer. 


FREMLIN BROG., Brewers, MAIDSTONE, Brancues :—Danes Road, 
Camberwell, 8.E., Croydon, Tottenham, Woolwich, Brighton, Eastbourne, 
Guildford, Hastings, Margate, Rochester, and Tunbridge Wells, 


ROYA Total Funds - £19,031,200. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


LIMITE HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
as OFFICES 224-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 

















HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 





MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 





THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 
FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 


ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 


IN THE HOME, when used as a Table Beverage is more beneficial than T: 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa, ia 
FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest dict in combination with 
the fullest nutriment— therefore gives best means of sustenance. 


Prepared in a moment with water only, Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1s. 6d., 26. 6d. and Tle 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 














NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





RESULTS Al THE 1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


Whole Life Bonus : - - £2 Os. % per annum, 
Endowment Assurance at 60 - £2 3s. % per annum. 
and at 65 - £2 7s. % per annum. 





Write for Quotation to 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
138. per ib.—in 1 Ib., 4 lb. and 4 [h. Tine, 





Major Warten Wivorietp writes:—“ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture,” 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABC5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 


To the Sceptical 
DIGESTIVE TROUBLES 
Advertised remedies for digestive troubles are so many 
that the public may well be pardoned for regarding them 

all with a certain amount of mistrust. 

Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly advise even those who 
are prejudiced against remedies of this nature to give 
Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges a trial in view of the 
remarkable and continuous accounts of benefits received. 
The function of these lozenges is briefly to absorb and 
remove the Acidity which lies at the root of all digestive 
disorders, They give immediate and permanent relief in 
all cases of HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, DIZZI- 
NESS, etc., and they are quite harmless, having no effect 
on the stomach itself. 

The name of Dr. Jenner, coupled with that of Savory 
and Moore, may be taken as a guarantee of their genuine- 
ness and may act as an inducement for giving them a trial, 

Bowes 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of all Chemists, 
A FREE TRIAL BOX 
of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges will be sent to all who write, enclosing 
1d, for postage, and mentioning this journal. 
SAVORY & MOORE, ttd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143 New Bond Street, London. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—@——— 
Abbott (A.), The —r pA eee eS Gamb. Unie. Bros) ot 
Adams (J. Z.) and Cassidy (M. A.), Acute omina one [a nas 00 
Alexander (M.), The Ripple: a novel, OF 8V0..........ccceeseeneeceeree (A. Melrose) 6/0 






Askew (A. and C.), God's Clay, cr 8vo ........... sional (Unwin) 6/0 
Ballard (W. E.), Builders’ Quantities, cr 8vo... .(Longmans) net 2/6 
Bancroft (F.), Thane Brandon, cr 8V0.............-c:cererssesseenenerees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Beet (W.E.), The Early Roman Episcopate to a.p, 384 ...(C. H. Kelly) net 3/6 
Benson (R. H.), An Average Man, Cr 8V0 ..........00..0008 seiapinend (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Brooke (G.), Training Young Horses to Jump ...(Lawrence & Jellicoe) net 5/0 
Burt (A. L.), Imperial Architects, cr 8V0 .........0ccceccereees (H. Milford) net 3/6 
Caine (W.), The New Foresters, | RR (Nisbet) net 5/0 
Christian (bt. , Disinfection and Disinfectants ...(Scott & Greenwood) net 5/0 
Coley (M.), Wild Flower Preservation, cr 8V0 ..........0...00++ +... (Unwin) net 3/6 


Collis (A. G.), High and Low Tension Switchgear Design...(Constable) net 10/6 
Comfort (W. L.), The Road of Living Men, cr 8vo couscessescsoces (ESmmaOne) 6/0 
Coptic Apocrypha in the Dialect of Upper Egypt, 8vo ....(H. Milford) 20/0 
De Bary (B.), Mystical Personality, cr 8vo.... scsseeeeeeeee( UOngmans) net 2/6 
Drummond (W.), Poetical Works, 2 vols., 8vo......(Sherratt & Hughes) net 21/0 
Ellis (F.), An Introduction to German, cr 8vo. Dent) 

Erasmus, Letters, vol. 3, 1517-1519, 8V0...........0000002000 (Clarendon Press) net 18,0 
Plecker (J. E.), The Golden Journey to Samarkand, 8vo (M. Goschen) net 2/6 
Gould (G.), My Lady’ eae (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 2/' 
Gregory (E. W.), The Art and Craft of Home-Making, 4to (T. Murby) net 
Gribble (G. D.), The Master Works of Richard Wagner, 8vo (Everett) net 10/6 
Hackforth (B.), The Authorship of the Platonic Epistles, cr 8vo 














(Sherratt & Hughes) net 6/0 

Harker (L. A.), The Ffolliots of Redmarley, cr 8v0................+. (J, Murray) 6/0 
Harte (F. E.), The Philosophical Treatment of Divine Personality, cr 8vo 

(C. H. Kelly) net 2/6 
Hedrick (E. B.), Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables...(Macmillan) net 2/6 
Herrick (R.), One Woman's Life, cr BVO.............00..cceeeeeceeeee (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Huetfor (O, M.), Hunt the Slipper, or 80 ...........cccecccceecseseeceeeeeees (8. Paul) 6/0 
Inkster (L.), The Emancipation: a Play, cr 8vo (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 2/€ 
Kenyon (A. M.) and Ingold (L.), Trigonometry, Complete Tables, cr 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 6/0 
Kenyon (A, M.) and Ingold (L.), Trigonometry. Brief Tables, cr 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 4/6 
King (H. C.), Religion as Life, er 8V0 .........cccccecceceeseeceeees (Macmillan) net 4/6 





King (H. E.), Steam Engine Design, cr 8vo . (Technical Pub. Co.) net 6/ 








Lee (G. S.), Crowds. A Study, er 8vo matte ....(Methuen) 6/0 
Levett (E.), Europe since Napoleon, 1815-1910, cr BVO ..............0++ (Blackie) 3/ 

Loreburn (Ear]), Capture at Sea, cr 8vo .... (Methuen) net 2/6 
Marks (J.), Vacation ae | for Girls, cr .. (Appleton) net 3/6 
Martin (E.5S.), The Unrest of Women, cr 8V0 ..................... (Appleton) net 3/6 
Martincau (A.), The Herbaceous Garden, 8vo .,.(Williams & Norgate) net 7/6 


uke of Wharton, 8vo 
Lane) net 16/0 
Minns (E, H.), Scythians and Greeks, 4to............ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 63/0 
Moroso (J. A.), The baer RIT LT *..ALow) 6/0 
Newbigin (M. I.), Animal Geography, cr 8vo (Clarendon Press) 4/6 
Norman (C. H.), Essays and Letters on Public Affairs...... (F. Palmer) net 5/0 
Pettey (G. E.), Narcotic Drug Diseases and Allied Ailments, 8vo 
(F, A. Davis) net 21/0 
Pottman (C.), Africanderisms, 8V0..............0..cscceeeseeree « anal ..(Longmans) 12/6 
Pinfold (J. T.), Songs of the Jewish Church, cr 8vo...... ..(C, H, Kelly) net 3/6 
Plaisted (L. L.), Handwork and its Place in Early Education, er 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 4/0 
Powicke (F. M.), The Loss of Normandy, Svo...... (Sherratt & Hughes) net 15/0 
Ramsey (A.), The Adventures of Mortimer Dixon, cr 8vo ............ (S. Paul) 6/0 
Raynes (F. W.), Heating Systems, 8V0.................c.c0.0 scene (Longmans) net 10/6 
Ricket (C.), Anaphylaxis, cr 8VO .................ccscsseeseeseeceesenees (Constable) net 3/6 
Rohmer (S.), The Mystery of Dr. Fu-Manchu, cr 8vo ...............(Methuen) 60 
Rosenau (M. J.), Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, - 8vo (Appleton) net 25/0 
Sayor (E.), Medical Electricity and Light, cr 8vo ......(Scientific Press) net 3/6 
Strawbridge (A.), Chassons Pompadour-Crinoline-Modornes (K. Paul) net 2/6 
Thorpe (Sir E.), The Seine from Havre to Paris, 8vo.........(Macmillan) net 12/6 
Tibbles (W.), Diet in Dyspepsia and other Diseases of the Stomach and 
ee ree (Scientific Press) net 2/6 
Travers (J. D.), Travers’s Golf Book, cr 8vo .....................(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Wanklyn (W. McC.), How to Diaguose Smallpox, 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 3/6 


Melville (L.), The Life and Writings of Philip 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPAN 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


ee 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£85,C00,000, 
CLAIMS PAID....................- £100,000,000, 


ONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 
LIMITED. 

Notice is hereby given that the Transfer Books of the London County and 
Westminster Bank, Limited, will be closed on the Ist July, 1913, for that day 
only, for the preparation of the Interim Dividend payable lst August, 1913. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 20th instant will 
be entitled to the dividend on the number of shares then standing in their 


respective names, A. A. KEMPE Joint 
. A. oin 
41 Lothbury, E.C, G. PAGET } Secretaries. 
2ist June, 1913. 








FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
URNISHED FLAT, in most elevated part of Paris, To 


Let for three months; near Panthéon and Luxembourg ; extensive views. 
‘I'wo sitting-rooms, four bedrooms, kitchen, &c., £12 monthly.—Apply to Mme. 
LACHELTER, 15 rue de l'Estrapade, Paris, V. 
wi URREY.—TO LET, Furnished, for six weeks—August 
tO and Septemher—PREPARATORY SCHOOL near Merrow Golf Links, 
Large garden, Tennis lawn, Cricket ground, open-air Swimming Bath, 
Gymnasium, 12 Bedrooms, 4 Reception rooms, Dark room, small Stable or 
Garage. Rent, 10 guineas a week. including gardener and garden produce,— 
A. H. JAMES, Edgeborough, Guildford. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE.— Wanted, in 

September, a RESIDENT MISTRESS to teach Scripture, Geography, 

and Fuglish. Must be a thoroughly good and experienced Teacher. Good 

SalarQ—Kindl apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS stating qualifications, age, 
salary required, and all other necessary particulars. 


IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, TRURO— 

Required, in September, RESIDENT LECTURER (Lady), for History 

ahd Geography and Literature. Degree or equivalent and some experience 

essential. Also TEACHER for Physical Training and Hygieno, able to offer 

one other subject and assist in secretarial work. Churchwomen, Salaries 
according to qualifications and experience.—Apply, PRINCIPAL, 























———__. 


ee, COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 

The Council of the College invites applications for the Post of PROFESSOR 
of GEOLOGY. The ‘y will per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 100 
eaiee of ; me and testimonials must be received on or before Saturday, 
July 5th, 1913, . 

University College, Cardiff. D. J. A. BROWN, 

June 13th, 1913. Registrar, 


[HE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF WATERLOO. 
WITH-SEAFORTH, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


WATERLOO. WITH-SEAFORTH SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE ROAD, SEAFORTH. 


WANTED, to begin duties in September next, MODERN LANGUAGE 
and FORM MASTER; Hons. gree or equivalent; salary according to the 
scale of the Lancashire Educatioa Committee ; initial amount from £130 te 
£170 per annum, according to approved experience. Further particulars, 
together with form of application, may be obtained on receipt of a stamped 
and addressed envelope from the undersigned, by whom applications must be 
received not later than Thursday morning, July 3rd, 1913. 

Town Hall, Waterloo, near Liverpool. THOMAS BATESON, 

June 16th, 1913. Director of Education. 


‘“ADY $HOLLES’ SCHOOL, HACKNEY, NE. 


WANTED, in September, an MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS; degree and 
experience.—Apply the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTER 
PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, in September next, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach general 
Subjects. Singing and Art essential. Shorthand and Games recommenda. 
tions, Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of 
£160. A higher initial salary may be paid to a specially suitable candidate 
with experience. Apply on or before 9th July, 1913, to the HEAD-MASTER, 
County School for Boys, Penzance. 

June 13th, 1913, 














H.™* ‘© © N WAY,’ School Ship. 


Applications invited for the post of RESIDENT-CHAPLAIN and GAMES 
MASTER (Rugger, Cricket, and Tennis). Salary £200 per annum, rising by 
annual increases of £10 to £250 per annum. The gentleman appointed will be 
required to commence duties on September 16th, 1913. Applications aceom- 
panied by testimonials and particulars of experience should be sent to the 


undersigned. 
COMMANDER H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R. 
H.M.S. ‘Conway,’ Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


((ARNARVONSHIRE - EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CARNARVON COUNTY IMTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER to undertake duties on the re-opening of 
the School after the Summer Holidays in September. Degree and Secondary 
or Public School experience essential, Knowledge of Welsh desirable. Salary 
£300 perannum. Age limit 40. 

Further particulars and forms of Application may be obtained from the 
untensienal on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 

3 Applications should be forwarded to the undersigned not later than 2ist 
uly. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, cither by candidates or their supporters, 

will be considered an express disqualification. 

County Education Offices, EVAN R. DAVIES, 

Carnarvon. Secretary of Education. 
23rd June, 1913. 





(NOUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 
MUNICIPAL CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL (CO-EDUCATIONAL). 





The Governors of the above School invite applications for the post of 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, who will be required to take post in September 
next. a subjects, History and Geography (special training in modera 
methods). 

Candidates should state what subsidiary subjects they offer, and whether 
they are qualified to teach needlework. University Degree or its equivalent, 
and ability to a in games and social life of school are essential. Initial 
salary, £120 to £140 per annum, according to experience, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to a maximum of £200 per annum. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the undersigned, to whom they 
should be returned with copies of three recent testimonials as soon as possibla, 
and not later than July 7th, 1913, 

Education Department, FRED. E, HILLEARY, 

95 The Grove, Stratford, E, Town Clerk. 
June 23rd, 1913. 


K #** EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN, 
GRANVILLE PARK, LEWISHAM, 8.E, 

The Committee invite applications from ladies 
qualifications for appointment as Principal of their Hostel for Women Students 
at Goldsmiths’ College. Previous experience in a similar capacity is desirable. 
The selected candidate will be expected to devote her whole time to the duties 
of the appointment. Salary £120 per annum, with board and residence at the 
Hostel. plications, endorsed ‘ Principal, Kent Hostel,”’ and accompanied 
by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should be sent to the 
undersigned, so as to reach him not later than July 16th, 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 
By order of the Committee, 

FRAS, W. CROOK, 
Secretary. 





asessing good academie 


Kent Education Committee, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W, 
24th June, 1913, . 


OUTHPORT GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
MISS ATHYA, M.A., Head-Mistress, 


MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS Wanted for next term. Degree or equivalent 
and good experience essential. Games an advantage. Salary, £110 to £130, 
according to qualifications and experience, rising by annual increments of £5 
to £160, 

Application forms, returnable not later than July 8th, may be obtained from 

EDUCATION SECRETARY, 
Town Hall, Southport. 
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The London County Courcil invites 
() TWO DISTRICT INSPECTORS ; and (2) 
ip the Education Officer’s Department. 

‘Lhe salary of an <p ped will Le £400 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£25 to £600 a year, and of an assistant imspector £250 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £15 to £400 a year. The persons appointed will be required to 
give their whole time to the duties of their office, consisting of the inspection 
of public elementary schools, even:ng institutes, and other educational institu- 
tions, and to the performance of such other duties as may be entrusied to 
them. One inspector and two assistant inspectors will for a time be concerned 
wainly in the inspection of evening institutes, and candidates for these 
appointments should possess some special qualification for that work. Women 
are eligible for these appoint mente. 

Applications must be on the official forms, to be optained with particulars of 
ibe appointments, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Edneation Officer, London Cx me Mapes Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11.a.m. on Monday, June 30th, 
1913. 

Every communication must be marked “‘Inspectorships ” on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for appointment. 
- JAMES BIRD 


Education Offices, Deputy-Clerk of the London County Council. 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 


June 6th, 1913. eC eee ae eee F 
oO F nea eae B-« 


invites applications for the following 


LONDON. 


Cary for the position of 
)O ASSISTANT INSPECIOES 


Cis = ws 
The London County Council 


positions :— 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES, 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, STREATHAM, 

(1) ASSISTANT MISTRESS specially qualified to teach French and German 

modern methods. A knowledge of phonetics is essential. 

(2) JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS specially qualified to teach English. Ability 
to take part in the school games will be an additional qualification. 

Candidates for the above appointments will be required to have obtained 
honours in a final examination for a degree held by a recognized University. 
In the case of (1) however, the degree qualification may be relaxed provided 
a candidate is otherwise specially qualified. Salary £120 to £170 a year, 
according to previous experience, rising to £220 by annual increments of £10. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS—COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PUTNEY, 
specially qualified to teach English. Ability to teach mathematics will be an 
additional qualification. Candidates must have passed a final examination for 
a degree held by a recognized University. Salary as above. 

Applications must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolecap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Monday, 
7th July, 1913. Every communication must le mark d H. 4. on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. 

No candidate who isa rejative of a member of the Advisory Sub-Committee 
of the school or college is eligible for appointment. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Education Offices, Deputy Clerk of the London County Council, 
Victoria.Embankment, W.C. 
24th June, 1913. 


EEDS CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


i _——— 

The Leeds Education Committee require for September a FORM MASTER, 
ea a Science Graduate, to take lower forms. Salary according to the 

»mmittee’s scale. 

mye stating qualifications, experience, and present rate of salary, 
should be forwarded at once to the undersigned. 

JOHN GRAHAM, 
Education Offices, Secretary for Education. 
Calverley Street, Leeds. 


PEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR in 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or its equivalent in 
Physiology. 

The appointment is 7 to men and women equally, and will take effect 
at the beginning of the Michaelmas term 1913, The salary offered is £120 per 
annum, rising to £150. 

Six copies of application, and of not more than three recent testimonials, 
should be sent not later than Wednesday, July 9th, to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained, 

ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 


Secretary of Council. 
ORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, KETTERING. 





Applications are invited for the appointment, as from September next, of 
MODERN LANGUAGE MASTER, with French and English as principal 
subjects. A degree and experience are essential. The salary offered is £150 
per annum, rising to £180 per annum. Forms of application and further 
particulars can be obtained from the undersigned, with whom applications 
mu:t be lodged not later than 9tb July, 1913. 

County Education Offices, J. L, HOLLAND, 
orthampton. Secretary for Education. 


H Sz E GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SPRING BRIDGE ROAD, ALEXANDRA PARK, MANCHESTER. 


The Governors of the Hulme Grammar Schcol, Manchester, invite applica- 
tions for the post of HEAD-MASTER, 

The Head-Master must be a graduate of a University inthe United Kingdom, 
but need not be in Holy Orders. He will be required to commence his duties 
in September. 

The yearly stipend is £150, with a further capitation payment at the rate of 
£2 year for each boy attending the main school, avd £1 a year for each boy 
attending the preparatory department. There are at present 234 boys in the 
main school and 31 boys in the preparatory department, There is no official 
residence attached to the schocl. 

Applications, stating age (which must not exceed 45), and testimonials (not 
more than three), should be sent before the 19th July to the Clerk at 8 John 
Dalton Street, Manchester, from whom further particulars may be obtained if 


desired, 
STAFFORD TAYLOR, 
_ June 28rd, 1913. _ sd Se to the Governors. — 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Applications are invited for the JOHN HARDING FELLOWSHIP in 
PHYSICS, value £125. Applications should be sent not later than July 19th, 
© the SECRETARY of the SENATE, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


‘WOUNG LADY, certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge, desires post as COMPANION to LADY wishing to winter 
in Egypt.—Box 6390, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





ITY OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The Governors of the City of Leeds Training College invite applications for 
the following appointments :— 
(i) A TEACHER OF METHOD (MAN OR WOMAN). 
Candidates should be Graduates (in Honours perferably) of a Univer- 
sity, should hold a teaching diploma and should have had considerablo. 


a. 
(ii) A TEACHER OF ENGLISH (WOMAN), 
Candidates should be Graduates (in Honours perferably) of a Univer- 
sity, and should be able to take classes in Elocution and Phonetics. 
(iii) A TEACHER OF GEOGRAPHY AND SCIENCE (WOMAN). 
Candidates should be Graduates (in Honours preferably) of a Univer- 
sity, and should be able to take classes either in Geography or in 
Science (more especially in Nature Study). 
(iv.) An ASSISTANT ART MISTRESS, 
Who will be required to devote part time to art instruction in a 
Girls’ Secondary School. 
Salary in each case £120 to £150 according to qualifications and experience. 
Forms of application, which should be returned at once, may be obtained from 


the undersigned. 
Education Department, Leeds, JAMES GRAHAM, 
Secretary for Education. 


{HEFFIELD HIGH SCHOOL (G.P.D58.T.). 
ART MISTRESS, thoroughly qualified and experienced, wanted for Septem- 
ber.—Apply, HEAD-MIS'1 RESS, Rutland Park. 
RTICLED CLERK, VACANCY for, with successful 
and well-known firm of solicitors near Law Courts. Litigation, general, 
agency, and company practice. Partners’ personal pa ey Mocerate 
remium. Highest references given and required.—Write Lex, care of 
ynell’s Advertisement Offices, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


-—sWHOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 


HE FIRST NATURE CURE 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS, 


Pure bracing air and beautiful country. An ideal holiday, with or without 
treatment. Sun baths, air baths, water baths, vapour baths, seaweed baths, clay 

acks, massage, barefoot walking, sleeping in air chalet, non-flesh diet, decp 

reathing, remedial exercises, rational physical culture, educative health 
methods, health lectures, games, music. From a LITERARY MAN: “I 
came to Broadlands with stiff joints and tired muscles and many other most 
serious ills. I left with supple joints and muscles, and the more serious ills 
spirited away. I felt ten years younger, and was actually the best part of an 
inch taller.” —B.F., 12th July, 1912. From a BUSINESS MAN: “ After only 
a week here I feel I have acquired a sufficient knowledge of the main priuciples 
of Nature Cure to enable me, in conjunction with a reformed diet, to maintain 
health in future.”—A.C.R., Nov. 3rd, 1912, For Illustrated Prospectus and 
Results of Treatment apply MANAGER. 


RENCH LADY wishes to receive two or three 
PENSIONNAIRES in her flat in Paris during the summer months, 
Healthy elevated position near Panthéon; fine views ; 35s. weekly inclusive, 
English and French references.—Apply to Mme. LACHELIER, 15 rue de 
l’Estrapade, Paris, V. 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, 800 feet above 
sea, close to moor, with shady garden in warm and sheltered position. 


rivate sitting-room if required, 
AB, Middilecott, Lisington, 5, 











IN ENGLAND. 
Altitude 500 feet. 








I 


‘lennis lawn, stabling or motor, separate tables, 
Terms absolutely inclusive. Apply, L. CAN 
Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 


LECTURES, &c. 


|! Cadlialebaietdind OF MANCHESTER, 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
(Medical, Dental, Public Health, and Pharmaceutical Departments.) 

The Winter Session will commence on Wednesday, October Ist. 

The courses given at the University, the Royal Infirmary, and other allied 
Hospitals, which contain over 1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the 
Degree and Diploma examinations in Medicine and Dentistry, and for the 
Diplomas in Public Health, Psychological Medicine, Veterinary State 
Medicine and Pharmacy. There are Halls of Residence both for Men and 
Women Students. In addition to Two Entrance Medical Scholarships, each 
of the value of £100, there are other Entrance Scholarships tenable in the 
Medical School. . 

Prospectuses, giving full information as to courses of study, fees, &c., will 
be forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR, 

OXFORD. 


HERWELL HALL, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Mies CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Educaticn, Manchester University.) 

Btudenis are prepared for the Oxford snd London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Fun» 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Mies H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at @ gs. a year, 

UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON, 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 

For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for younger girls 
associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. TEALE), and of 
Scholarships, apply to the Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

Students may reside at the College (fee 66 guineas per annum) under the 

srsonal supervision of the Warden, from whom particulars of the 
BoARDING HOUSE may be obtained. 

T,. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOME 
With Title of LL.A. : 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 

St, Andrews, N.B, 
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HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 


ANNUAL SERMON AND MEETING Wednesday, July 2nd, 1913. 
12.0.—HOLY COMMUNION at St. Martin's in the Fields, Charing Cross 
(by kind ear cs hag Kw, the Rev. Prebendary Shelford). Ponsher : 
‘The Rev. R. T. TA , D.D., Canon of Bristol Cathedra 
2.15.—ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Members in the Old Vestry Hall. 
Chairman : = Rev. T. L. PAPILLON, M.A., Canon of St, Alban’s, Chairman 


of the Counc 
akers: PHILIP BAGENAL, Esq., poe awed 





A RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lop. 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Clore to moors, amid beautiful York. 
shire surroundin, House. Enlarged curriculum, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN, Gymnasium. Large playi 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress, '™s 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—a_ 

ALEXANDER, F.B.G.8,, and Mra, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 

Medical ee —- ex —< Teachers in every branch of Physical Train. 
luding a Mistress from the Royal 








3.0.  CUBLIC MEETING. 8 

The Rev. JOHN GAMBLE, Re Woods, Clifton ; The Ven. 

LILLEY; The Rev. Prof. PP LA AKE, Leiden; The tow Canon 
BASHDALL, Litt.D. ; Sir EDWARD RUSSELL, Liverpool; The Bev, J. M. 


THOMPSON, Magdalen College, Oxford. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age age trained as Children’s Nurses, 
Babies in residence. 





ing, Gymnasti 
Stockholm. Educated ¥ Wowen are trained as Scientific ‘Teachers of Pests 


Education, 
References Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 


permitted to 
Hoa. | Rev. EL Lyttalten,D. D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTE 


J be BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINI ING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this Co "to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Co 








PRIVATE TUITION. 


HE RECTOR OF TINGEWICK, who has bad 20 years’ 
experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford, Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c,—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Bucking am, 


IDING.—MISS EVA CHRISTY, author of “ Modern 
Side-Saddle a &c., and Teacher of Cross-Saddle and Side-Saddle 
Riding, has VACANCY for another STUDENT to train for the profession 
of teaching Riding, including EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC PRIN- 
CIPLES, as required in the modern schools and colleges, Fees reasonable. 
—l Donnington Park Mansions, London, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A AND “COLLEGES. 


Cs ssee EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
(Telephone : Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, L, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Head- Mistress, Miss A. A. Grarncer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., ee, Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60" ay 

A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special’ department for House- 
wifzsry and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered for competition, ONE of £30 a year 
for Girls over fourteen, TWO, each of £25 a year, for Girls under fourteen, 
Last day of entry, July 19th, For all particulars apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, 

MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. ‘McCase 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year, Special advantages for girls 

















Is, The course of . extends over 2 yen ond includes 7. 
and Medical Gym»astics on the Swedish System, —y ey . Phy. 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, road 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING, 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 
offers a full professional training in the following subjects: Swedish Educa. 
tional and Medical Gymnastics, Aesthetic Dancing, Folk Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Auatomy, Hygiene, &c. Good posts obtained after training, 


ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 
Higher Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
German, piano, violin). French and Germaa lessons and conversation given 
daily; physical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from Mrs, Wordsworth’s. Highest successes in examinations, Healthy 
situation. Terms moderate, 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of ae gre ee Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to ph sical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard en if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, ‘The Manor eno , Brondesbury. 


JARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, 

















E ‘DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Hend-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
i for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises syecially built fora School, 

Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &, 
‘Term. began May 8th. Next vacancies in September. 








preparing for the University. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, he Ww. —High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin. ‘Thorough Education 

en modern lines, Special attention given to a, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils rh for advanced Examinations Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


JENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. ‘Lhe Misses SALES, 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRI. s. —The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses, Special advantages for advan work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for iF es.—References kindly 
vpermitted to Rev, B. Baring- Soak, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
c., C.M.S., and | many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, 


St. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress— Miss “Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term begins April 30th and ends July 29th. 


Ww ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, ‘twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool, Hea -Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss | PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 


ANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, near LIVERPOOL. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
A limited number < boarders under the personal care of the Principals. 


Modern education, braci 

HOUSECRAFT D DEPARIMENT. for girls over 17. 
Principals.—The MISSES MEIN, 
GIR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently I Recommend 
\ “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’ sDaughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil: 
dren with Yilus: Prospect Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—F or llus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 





Principals: 























IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Princi ls—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


Scholarship, available for three years, on 5 yay to Principals, 
Summer Term, 


pril 30 to July 25, 








JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ‘ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea- -Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Speci ‘Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


| gt EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning ‘Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, } NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN., Practical Theoretical. 

Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHEB 
YSTEM, b Frenchman, Ein” ing, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, | F. 8. Ist Class Certificates, See 'rospectus. 


. MM N G. 


M M E R I 
“‘ The Beasley Treatment.”” This Book, giving the engestense of one who cured 
himself after forty years suffering, will be sent post free on application to the 
author—W. J. Ketley, “ Tarrangower,”” Willesden Lane, "Brondesbury, N.W 





of Education. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Chahes “s Lang Viscount Loahom. 


Head-m: r, R. G. Routh 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ah "in JUNE, 
House, Bromsgrove. 


For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The Schoo 
WN ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev.F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, ———_ and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 
An Examination for six matentiga, of from £60 to £20 per annum, 
will be ae on July 10th and 11th. 
AST DAY FOR SENDING IN NAMES, JUNE 30th, 
a... from the HEAD. MASTER. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS. — Ancient 

Public School on Modern lines. Inclusive Fees, £62 per annum; for 

sons of clergy and medical men, £50. The School possesses valuable closed 

Scholarships to Cambridge.—G. H. KEETON, M,A., Head-Master (late VIth 
Form Master at Fettes). 


GHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 











Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Nav Premises recent! 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POW YS, 
M. A., Head-Master. 


A SRICULTUBAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. —Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 


pentry, Riding, aud Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 
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MS. CONWAY SCHOOL SHIP, 
H. MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 

Designed primarily to give a sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION to Bo s desirous of becoming OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE SERVICE. The Course of Training on the ‘‘ CONWAY ” counts 
as one year’s sea service, and cadets can be passed direct into first-class lines, 

NOMINATIONS EACH TERM TO THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 

DARTMOUTH. 
12 SUCCESSES IN 1912. 
Extensive Playing Fields on Shore, 
Fee, £25 per Term, 

For Prospectus apply to Commander H, W, BROADBENT, RB.D., B.N.R. 

EMS. Conway, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. " ‘ ‘ 








HITEB STAR LIB B. 
TRAINING SHIP “MERSEY.” 


This vessel sails for Sydney, N.S.W., about the end of August and will have 
a FEW VACANCIES for CADETS. 

Particulars on application to WHITE STAR LINE, 30 James Street, 
Liverpool; or 38 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


1) OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 





8vo, giving iculars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVPE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
London, W. 








mae LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN JULY, 


Particulars from the BURSAR, 

YT, PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 
kK ee 

OPEN £CHOLARSHIPS, £50 to £15, and a few Exhibitions restricted to 
the Sons of the Clergy, will be competed for on July 15th (compulsory subjects) 
and July ltth (optional). Ages 12-15. Candidates are recommended to be 
well-grounded rather than specially coached in any yarticular subject. 

The Examination may be taken at the candidate’s own School, if supervision 
ean be provided, 

Full particulars and entry forms frcm 8. M. TOYNE, M.A. (Oxon.), Head- 
master. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
DULWICH, 58.E. 

repared for Dulwich College, Osborne, or any 

Moderate Fees. 





Boys from six years of age 
Pubhe Sehcol. odern Buildings on high open ground. 
Entire charge where parents abroad. 

Prospectus from Head-Master, Rev. W. R. M. LEAKE, M.A. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarshiys to the Univer 
sities, Next Term will begin on THURSDAY, September 18th, 1913, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATEKINEON, M.A, Cantad. 
ARTHUR 


OVOOTHAM SCHOOL —Head-Master : 

ROWNTRENJ, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History, 

and Practice of Education, Cantab.). Full particulars and copies of the 

Prospectus may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York, 

ILEY.—LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 

School age requiring cial attention to work or health, Preparation 

jor Woolwich, Sandhurst, Royal Navy Special Entry of Cadets, and the 
Universities.—Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 


OF SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 

in July 1913, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 8th, when nine or more 
8CH OLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £30 per annum will be awarded, 
—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, The School, Oundle. 


Tt IGHGATE f€CHOOL—The Annual Scholarship 

Examination will be held on November 20th and 2ist, when 4 
Foundation, 2 Gladstone, and 5 Boarding Scholarships will be offered for 
award. Value £41 to £54. Applications before November 15th to the 
Head-master, Dr. JOHNSTON, The School House, Highgate, N, Entries for 
the autumn should be in early to ensure admission. 


{LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classica], Mathematical, Modern 

) Language, Natural Science and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year, Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES, 
EXAMINATION in JULY. Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol. 


ORCESITER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Public School with many Scholarships to Universities. Seven Entrance 





























fFcholarships £37—£15 a year for school life are offered for competition on July 
= Hy . Candidates can be examined at own schools. Apply, HEAD- 
ASTE 


| ae COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.—An 

Examination for not more than 10 Scholarships, varying from £'0 to 

£20, will be held on July 17th and 18th, Several nominations reducing School 

Fees to £45 will be offered to Candidates qualifying at the same Examination, 
—Full perticulars from the Secretary. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Publie School at moderate cost. Large addition to Head-Master’s house in 
course of construction will be opened in September. Scholarship Examination, 
July 8&th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 
KS ola buildings entirely modernised ; two new boarding-houses and com- 
lete School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy. 
‘rospeetus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master; or the Clerk, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 











LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913 —The EXAMI 

A NATION will be held on July %th and 10th. Several Open Scholar- 

ships (ranging from £60 to £20) and one or more Clerical Scholarships of £55 

(open | to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy). Age limit 15 on September 

30th, 1913.— For further information apply to THE WARDEN (Rey. Canon 
Hyslop), Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth, 


Baws a StzD SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
Cc. H. LENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Arm 
Scientific and Medical Life, Successful preparation for Eenlor a for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Pre ry for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 131. Bach Depart- 
ment bas separate ouses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD-MAS7TER, 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupis. ‘tus and 


testimonials post free from Mr, A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Man 
sions, London, W.C. Estab. 1605, " moore taal 


FOREIGN, 
RUSSELS.—High-Class School for Girls. Thorough 
modern education ; special facilities for acquiring French. Home care 
and comforts. Games and physical i ‘or prospectus, ref , &e., 
write PRINCIPAL, 14 Place Gamblinne de Meux, Separate School (Boys’) 
same management, 


CBAs BAY D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A, Oxford. Prepares for ry Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 

Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 

distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 

M.A., Oxon. (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W, W. 

HUNT, M.A., Cantab., 11th Sen. Opt., receive poate peeme for University and 
ern Languages. 




















other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for 


IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ENEVA.—Boarding School for DAUGHTERS 
Gentlemen. Charming house in its own grounds. Views of Mont 
Blanc. Purest French always ene efficient professors. Pupils may study 
special subjects at University, Conservatoire or Art School. terms £80 per 
annum.—Write, Box No. 627, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London. 


ARTY AMI.—Educational Home for a few Girls wishing 

to perfect their French and continue their studies in Music, Art, &c. 

Close to the Bois de Boulogne. Every modern comfort. Mademoiselle Barrier 

will be in London during the first week of July at 3 Cambri Square, Hyde 
Park, to interview parents.—Write, Martyami, 43 rue du Ran ‘h, Paris. 


Hera at COURSE 8, 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


Course of study in FRENCH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
PHONETICS EVERY DAY, by certificated Professor. Choral singing. 
Hostel for Women Students. 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 
= SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Special facilities for 
modern languages without interruption of general education, Uni- 
versity and Army Examinations. Refired home in delightful city. New 
buildings, eaeciantty, ee Exceptional facilities {or winter and summer 
sports.—Address, HEA STER, c/o Paton’s, 143, Cannon Street, London. 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 
ds. Hot and cold baths. 


and ial attention to health. Out- 
door exercise, Swedish drill, tennis, ridi ng, de. 
vard 


hest refs. Particulars on appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/, Seine. 








of 





























ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French Indies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French ken. 
Practical Cookery and aking. Fine house and unds in healthiest 
rt near bn Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Bue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 


ARIS.—An English lady highly recommends a French 
barrister’s WIDOW and TWO DAUGHTERS, who receive two youn 
ENGLISH GIRLS. Comfortable family and pleasant social life. usica 
advantages. Position agreeable, airy, healthy. French lessons by certificated 
teacher, and piano and harmony lessons can be arranged. References 
exchanged.—Miss BARLOW, The Red House, Stanmore. 


TRASSBURG.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 
under the tronage of Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein ; 
elementary and advanced courses in modern languages, the latter by Univer- 
sity professors; modern methods; home comforts; first-rate music ; excellent 
‘erences,English and German.—For further information apply to GAKBITAS, 
THRING and CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 




















SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


Beaks & # iF 
‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
OICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girleor TUTORS in Eugland or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send Ae to 
essere. GABBITAS, TH G and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
A ‘ 1 eatablich + 


dvice is given free of charge. 
aoe 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 














if ‘ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer Holiday Class abroad, 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 





Ry CROON FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 


— David Lewis a 
oys subject to Epilepsy. 
LAN 


m 
obtained from Dr, A McDOUGALIL, ‘lhe Colony, Alderley Edge, 








EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 

(free of charge) tuses and reliable information concerning the 

best SCHOOLS, Pri ATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 

for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 

Agents, Messrs. Truman and bg 4 —_ in Y large aeumee = 
personal]. uainted with the Principals and responsible for the 

staffs of the ery ded by Gencont are thus able to supply 

information which ts vould find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 168 OXFO STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone; 1135 City. 
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in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Mes: J. and J. PA'ION, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUIORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be yes to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (Iree of charge) Erospectuses a and full —- of 
reliable and highly-rec hen writing 
pienso state the age of pupil, the district — and give some 


ea of the fees to be 
PATON’S LIST OF s SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp,, 


_iggce he 





red cloth, 2s. ; ao free, 28. 6d, £00 Schools, 1 ,000 Illustrations, 
J. and J. TON, "Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
London, E.C, ow 5053 Central, oe 





OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant: 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the parvems of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. =o m. 


Wh ssible cial appointments should be arranged 
els - — Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


‘QCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to gee 8 R.. Ly CHARGE, 


Please aa upils’ _Bges localit approximate 
school desired is UNIVERSITY’ § SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 


122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 
Sr RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 








University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

Soe Introduced. Messrs. Poca: (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 

Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 Grrnarp. 


l\O0 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Beaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated. “MEDICAL. ‘A880 IATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, w.c, 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.’ Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a speciality. —Apply, ECRET ARY, Central Bureau for the 
Euploy ment of Ww omen, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 


“SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


ENRY 8. LUNN, 
5s. 5s. —-BLANKENBERGHE, 14 } ome accommodation 
e) at Grand Hotel Godderis, and return ticket to this BEAUTIFUL 
ELGIAN SEASIDE RESORT. 
14 days’ Lucerne and Engadine, Territet, and Chamonix. 
16 days’ Grindelwald and Zermatt. Palace Hotels, Montana and Murren, 
The ___The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N. .W. 


PDRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 

















August Ist: GRAND RUSSIAN TOUR, St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Crimea, Volga, Caucasus, Astrakhan, Caspian Sea, &c. Accompanied by Miss 
TOUR. Later: LAKES, SPAIN, 


Bis shop. August 15th: SWISS HOLIDA 

ALGERIA, EGYPT.—Miss BISHOP, “‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park k4d.,S. Ww 

AKES GENEVA, MAGGIORE, LUGANO, and 
LUCERNE, 11 days’ tour £8 2s, 6d. Extensions Venice, Grindelwald, 

Ac companied yt Lunn, Only address—GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, 
23 Old Jewry, I 








&e. 
Ltd., 








“TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 

rompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 

INSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road Ilford, Essex. 


~~ MISCELLANEOUS. 


RELIABLE ADDRESS.—Best prices offered for 

discarded Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 
Silver, Autiques, Old Sheflield Plate aud Valuables by Frasers, the well-known 
and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties 
Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash 
value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers. BROWNING, instead of to oa buyers. If 
forwarded by post, ng 2 par setueD, OF or offer made, ef Offices, 63 Oxford 
Btreet, London, Est. 100 years, 


“OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR 7. = — id a coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now form Exe introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGL ‘SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few hemes mee ~ al Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, speeially 
erected and equip t of G an mony be — — Je 
rienced M om re x Nursing treatment. Farmin: 
= iards, ae a a F a Bowls, &c,—Apply W. 'G GRISEWOO. 


iverpool. SS 
ry EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
nted thereo: 


PURCHASED or LOANS 
EQUITABLE nee INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


JUBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

117 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


W A M Il—Tux Best CURE ror Eczema IN DOGS. 
2s. 6d. post f d. post free. 
W., 22 ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, BEDFORD. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the ee Household. 
Annihilates Beetles. .Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d,— 
MOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, She: field, 





Accuracy and 
NORA DIC 















































ey 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL “HOSPITAL FOR THR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memortax), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patrow: H.M. Tux Kina, 
READE of tins journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secre' retary for 
perticulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving ag 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: "Tur Eau or Harrowsr, Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamttroy, 


PATHERLES SS CHILDREN. 
INFANT ORPHAN 


ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of Infant Childrea 
whose ay once occupied a ition. Theyareadmittedatthe VERY 
EARLIEST AGE “Tpply to oe and are clothed, maintained, and educated 





until 15 years old. to the Secretary for forms of nomination. 
NEW ANNUALS BSCRIPTIONS 7 URGENTLY NEEDED, 


Bankers :— Williams, Deacon's Bank, L 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, ae HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., 
Secretary and Supt, 


[MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


Ean REQUIRED, and should 
mination Hall, Queen Square, 





DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS ur 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, 
Bloomsbury, London, W. C. 


ART GALLERIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


NOW PROCEEDING. 
tei sitiog OF PICTURES 


BY 
OLD MASTERS. 
ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES AND OBJECTS D’ART 
in the Georgian Gallery at 
WARING & GILLOW, LTD., 
180 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Admission 1s. each, the entire © proceeds of which are to go to the 
Middlesex Hospital. 


Baby’s| Welfare 


If your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sample of the me “ Allenburys® 
Food and pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Infant Feeding and Management.’ It will save 
sa endless temp ate in the care of your child. The ‘‘ Allenburys” Foods give 

reedom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the bess 
rearing a child by hand, 


means of 


The * Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3, 
From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS iA. Lombard he LONDON. 


THE MONEY YOU HAVE PUT BY. 
What you should do with it. 


Some people cannot resist investing their nest-egg in 
hazardous speculations, which promise a tempting profit, 
but only too frequently result in the entire loss of their 
savings. Put your money into something SAFE, and if 
you can get a handsome return as well, so much the 
better. An absolutely secure and highly profitable 
investment is a Canada Life Annuity. Here is an 
example of its value :— 





A Man of 68 purchasing a Canada Life 
Annuity for £1000 derives therefrom 
an income of £127 7s. Sd. for LIFE, 


and his security is absolute. It amounts to Government 
security. The Canada Life Assurance Co. is the largest, 
strongest and oldest Life Office in Canada; its invest- 
ments are controlled by Goverrment, and its books are 
periodically inspected by the Minister of Finance, And 
in addition there are the Company's assets of over 
£10,000,000 sterling. Let us send you our special 
Annuity Booklet. State your age to— 


Canada Life Assurance Co., 


Accumulated Funds, £10,000,000. Established 1847. 
CANADA LIFE BUILDING, 
15 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


LONDON, E.C. 
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Holidays & Health: 


A practical suggestion. 


The fundamental idea of a holiday is 
the attainment of health; the rest, the 
change of scenery, and the sea or country 
air are the means to that end. 


Has it ever occurred to you that better 


results may be obtained by a few 
moments thought on 
question of diet? It means that you are 


assisting nature to carry out its work 


the important 


more efficiently instead of unconsciously 


placing obstacles in the way. 


A diet of heavy blood-heating food is 
out of harmony with nature at this 
season of the year; a careful selection 
of light nutritious food is what you 


really need. 


Take cheese for instance—the greatest 
health food known, and the best of its 
kind is unquestionably St. Ivel Lactic 


Cheese. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is a very valuable 


ally to fresh air and sunshine. It 


contains an abundance of all those 
natural and nourishing qualities which 
brace up the system, and keep it vigorous 
and healthy. If you make it a part of 
your daily summer diet you will double 
the good results that will accrue from 


your holiday. 


Apart from all considerations of health, 
St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is the most enjoy- 
able summer dish. Its delicious flavour 
is irresistible, and those with the most 
sensitive digestion can assimilate it with- 
out the slightest inconvenience or 
discomfort. Make a start to-day and 
keep it up; you will not be disappointed. 


Try also St. Ivel Butter. 


Stocked by all the leading grocers and 
dairymen in all the important seaside 
towns throughout the 


and country 


kingdom. 


ST. IVEL 


LACTIC CHEESE 


ST. IVEL LTD. YEOVIL, SOMERSET. 








= 


SAFETY 
PALMER 
CORD TYRES 


The following extract from ‘The Academy’ 
is of vital importance to every motorist. 


{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

( 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

“. . .. the fact that out of all the accidents { 

and fatalities which have occurred on the ( 

road through the bursting of tyres, there { 

is, so far as we know, nota single instance { 

on record in which such an accident has { 

been caused through the bursting of a { 

Palmer. These famous tyres may, and ( 

do, cost more than others, but many will { 
consider that the assurance of safety which 

accompanies their use constitutes an ample ( 

quid pro quo for the difference in price.” { 

The Academy, 26/4/13. 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 


May we send you a little book telling why Palmer Cord Tyres 
are the safest and most efficient ? 


THE PALMER TYRE, LTD. 


119, 121, 123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 
Telegrams : “ Tyricord, Wes‘cent, London.” Telephone : 1214 Gerrard (4 lines). 


om ae am om on oo oe oe om ae a os oe oe oe oe os om on oh 











PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Piayer’s Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be, 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 5° Medium 5” % 
White Label 43° % 














: Perfect’ 


ll 
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ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS 
BARKER BODY 


AN OWNER urites .. « May 24th, 1913. 


“My Rolls-Royce Car arrived sa‘ely and I am very pleased indeed with it. I am most 
satisfied with the body you built for me, the lines of which are very graceful and the 
finish perfect. So far I cannot sce any point to complain of, or which I would wish 
altered. The Car runs splendidly and there is an entire absence of any rattle or 
noises which one hears in the average car. Thanking you for the care you have 
taken in carrying out my instructions.” 

























Nearly 100 of these high-grade cars can always be seen being fitted with Barker Rodies 
to order at our London Works. Complete cars for early delivery. 


BARKER & CO. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., gs: 
London Retailee and Bo’y 66-68 SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, w. 

















ANTIQUES. DECORATIONS. REPRODUCTICNS. Electric Lighting for Gonsiey Houses 


However distant from Town, is easily obtained 


by installing an Edmundson’s Lighting Piant. 








EDMUNDSONS 


JRLECTRICITY is without question the most Healthy, Pleasant, 
Efficient, and Economical form of lighting in existenc> 
| Messrs. Edmundson specialize in giving clients the most "reliable 
| methods for obtaining it. 
i Plants for generating «a continuous supply of current, working 
| by Water Power, Gas, Suction Gas, Oil, Steam, Petrol, or Benzol 
| Engines are economically installed in the form best suited to the 
existing surroundings, They can be made to werk automatically, 
| being Self-starting, Self-regulating, and Self-stopping. No skilled 
| mechanical knowledge is required, whilst the attention necessary and 
the cost of running is reduced to a minimum, 
On receipt of a postcard, Messrs. Edmundson will be pleased to send 
an Expert Engineer to advise on the spot as to the best system to 
install. No fee is charged for advice or estimates, 


| 


We specialize in all forms of Lighting, and can quote 
for Petrol Air Gas or Acetylene Gas Plants if required. 


| Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, Ltd. 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 








Telegrams: “Edmundsons, London.” Telephones: 2311 Victoria (3 lines). 

| Scottish Branch : Irish Branch : 

| ELECTRICITY WORKS, | 82 YORK ST., ST. STEPHEN'S 
INVERNESS, 


GREEN, DUBLIN, 


















oe SB 4 SS OH, Za ; “A ty {ZY g , 3 a wae 

2 / © - TZ 7 _ 
We invite inspection of our interesting stocks of Old Mil ‘ " _ w 
World Furniture of the XVI, XVII & XVIII centuries, 9 i 


OUR NEW 84-page “H” ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, POST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


73-85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE 


BURBERRY 


THREE coats in ONE 











\ 


ALL AT 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
& Patterns 
of Burberry 
Materials 
Post Free 



































RELIABLE WEATHERPROOF.—The Burberry 
is the most comfortable, protective and light- 
weight weatherproof in the world. It keeps its 
wearer dry in wet weather, prevents overheating, 
and is equally serviceable in town or country. 


L'GHT DUST-COAT.—The superiority of The 
Burberry lies in the fact that its unequalled 
security is co-existent with airylightness and self- 
ventilation—features that combine to make it the 
most perfect coat available for sport or general 
use in hot or dusty weather. 


WARM OVERCOAT.—Owing to the density of 
Burberry materials, The Burberry, although 
remarkable for its air-freedom, forms an impass- 
able barrier to winds and effectually safeguards 
health from the injurious effects of exposure. 


BURBERRYS tonbox 


8 & 10 Boulevard Malesherbes PARIS and Provincial Agents. 








OLD ENGLISH 
GARDEN SEATS 


THE “TURVEY™ DESIGN. 











PRICES, 
SEAT, CHAIR, 
Deal, painted white or green.» £1 5 O £015 O 
English Oak, varnished os ow £2 20 £1 0 @ 
Teak, oiled Pr ee) ee eee £2 7 0 £l 2 6 
Length of Seat 4ft. over all.” 


THE above Seats and Chairs have been 

designed to meet a long felt want of 
a light, stropg, and comfortable garden scat 
eee andchir, « @ @0 eo 8 


JOHN P. WHITE & SONS, L'” 


THE PYGHTLE WORKS :: BEDFORD 


London Showrooms: 123 NEW BOND STREET, Wa 
Catalogue upon applications 
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THIS NZS 
PEN Nj. 
will not oy GN 
leak— no K NG 
matter 

how you 

carry it. 


és 
Fs 


Lae . 
Watérman’s 


« 5 


(Ideal) i 
FountamPen 
“Safety” Style. gee 


absolutely 


Upside down 
efficient. 


in pocket or 


=e 





bag — doesn’t Writes th 
matter a bit. smoothly, 4 
The Pen can’t without spurt- 
leak—it’s seal- ing or falter- i 
ed when open ing; lasts a arr f 
and sealed lifetime. Nibs Home 
when closed. to suit every WV ' 
As a pen— hand. oo bet 


Of Stationers and Jewellers everywhere, 
Booklet free from L, & C, HARDTMUTH, 
Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, 
London. (New York: 173, Broadway.) 
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THE 


When leaving for your SUMMER HOLIDAY please do 
not forget that the work of the 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


has still to be carried on, and needs help more than ever. 


Applications on behalf of destitute children are sent in with 
the same frequency as at other times of the year; but funds 
for their maintenance in the Homes show a considerable falling 
off during the summer months, 


Will you, therefore, help us to respond to the many and 
urgent cases of distress ? 


1132 








£16 a year entirely maintains a child. 

Contributions may be sent to the Secretary, Prebendary 
Rudolf, Waifs and Strays Society, Old Town Hall, Kennington 
Road, London, 8.E. 





*,* Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed “ London and 
South Western Bank, Ltd., Kennington Road Branch.” 





THE NATIONAL - SERVICE ~ LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Pariy Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘© the p and safety 
Of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraliand 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2s. d. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O | Members Pa 
a's © PAYMENTS, 

Hon. Vice-Presidents ovo . : Amnosigtes, am Literature 


Mem Journa 05 0 
The. Subscription of Ladies and Mem 





2a. 4. 
1010 0 


rs —— the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Colonol W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
OMoee: 72 VICTORIA cstnsintet pasenainenasdetie s.w. 


" NOTICE.— The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published haly- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


JULY. 
Tue Carrro.ations mw Eaerrer. 

By the Right Hon. the Ear! of Cromer, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1, 
Tur REAWAKENING OF France 
By Dr. Georges Chatterton- Hill (Docent of Sociology at the University of Geneva), 
How to Restore ovr Minitary Erriciency. +4 

By His Grace the Duke of Bedford, K, G, 
A Vistr ro Tue Panama Canat. By Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S,1., C.LE 
Tex Mowtus’ Captivity arrer THE Massacre at CAWNPORE: A Sonsnen 
NARRATIVE (concluded), By Mrs. Bennett, 
Tur Greater AGRICULTURE’ By W. J. Malden, 
A Rememprance or Groruk Exior, By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
Tue NATIONALITIES OF ULSTER AND WALES. By Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.C.LE, 
*Trr-wa-Bes’: A Srupy or Irises Lire—anp Deatu. By Lady Blake, 
Oup ITALIAN Vin LAS AND THEIR LESSON, By Evelyn March- Phillips, 
Eveenics, Ersics anp REviGion. 

By the Hon. and Rev. Canon Lyttelton, D.D. (Headmaster of Eton). 
Evizapeta Barrett Browntna: WomAN anv Poer. By Emily Hickey, 
Rescus anp Ransom at THe Gates OF Invi. By the Hon. Mrs, Charlton, 
Ay ImperiaL DeapLoce, anv THE War Out: ax ENGLIsH CANADIAN’s View, 

By Arthur Hawkes, 


London: Srorriswoope & Co., Ltp., 5 New Street Square. 








Cloth Cases for the Halj- 
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Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovutsipe Pace (when available), Fourtsen Guixeas, 


ie. csteinminncminnanmmioniiiaia . £212 12 0] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPags)24 4 6 
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